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1953 Revised Edition of 


The New Art 
Kdueation 


by RALPH M. PEARSON, Director, The Design Workshop 
Foreword by Eduard C. Lindeman 





Critical acclaim for the original edition of this classic 
work called it— 


e “The most penetrating and idea-packed book to 
appear this season on the educational horizon.” 

—The Art Digest 

e “The most original and most inspiring book to come 
to this reviewer’s attention in many months.” 

—Magazine of Art 

A standard work for professionals, students, and lay- 

men seeking to understand the essential processes of 

creative art, this revision contains a new section describ- 


ing developments of the past ten years and analyzing 
the significant current trends in art. 


37 new photographic illustrations; over 200 illustrations 
in all. 
$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. 
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18 East 79th St.. New York 21,.N. Y. 
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WILDENSTEIN 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS 


by 


ALBERT 
MARQUET 


1875-1947 


JAN. 21 - FEB. 21 


Daily 10 to 5:30 
Closed Sundays 


19 East 64th Street, New York 








From the brush 
and typewriter of 
» America’s fore- 
ost cartoonist 
comes the funniest, 
most com prehen- 
sive cartooning 
text ever written. 
The great cartoon- 
ist’s natural sense 
of humor perme- 
ates every page, 
evoking chuckles 
from the reader 
even when the most 
technical points 
are under discus- 
sion. 

Contains over 500 step-by-step 
‘drawings including 70 reproductions of Hoff’s 
best cartoons from Esquire, The New Yorker, Collier’s, ete. 

Covers single panel, comic strips, advertising and political 
cartoon techniques, and advice on selling cartoons. | ONLY 
Specifications: 128 pages; size 8xll; cloth: $300 


attractive four (4) color jacket 


STRAVON PUBLISHERS 


113 West 57 Street 
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NEXT ISSUE 


February guest editor, Lee H. B. Ma- 
lone, director of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Art Gallery, will’ contribute some 
thoughts to the continuing controversy 
over Western painting tradition. In the 
same issue, an Eastern tradition—that 
of Japan—will be discussed in a first- 
hand review of the highly significant 
touring exhibition of art treasures lent 
by the Japanese government (see page 
8). In the education department, Viktor 
Lowenfeld, professor at Pennsylvania 
State College, will thrash out some 
educational issues involved in contests 
and competitions. 
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LETTERS 


No Nudes is Bad Nudes 


To the Editor: 

It is with distaste that I reopen an old 
wound, but I have just received a news 
item (from the Detroit News, Sunday, 
December 14, 1952) based on an Asso- 
ciated Press report, to the effect that I 
am in trouble with the Italian police over 
a painting of mine, depicting a nude, 
pregnant. 

In the primitive, newspaperless, and 
somewhat isolated town in which I now 
live and work, it is difficult for me to 
tell what wide distribution this report has 
received, but the article, as it stands, re- 
flects discredit upon myself, the Republic 
of Italy, or both. 

It is enough to drive a realist to ab- 
straction! 

The painting in question was entered 
in a juried show, open to all painters in 
Italy, and was exhibited in May, 1950, in 
Florence. It was confiscated by the police 
before the show reopened for its second 
day, at the request of “fathers of fami- 
lies” unnamed, and promptly became an 
issue in the important municipal elections 
which followed. 

I draw attention to several facts: Italy 
at the time was an infant democracy; 
Florence retains sufficient renaissance 
spirit for questions of art and religious 
morality to be questions of political im- 
port; unions in Italy at the time were 
generally under communist control, and 
the purpose of the confiscation was to 
discredit the artists’ union which spon- 
sored the exhibition. 

When the show opened, I was in France. 
In the Latin excitement and confusion, 
no one noticed that the work in question 
was that of a very unpolitical American. 
All sides made what political capital they 
could of the incident; the election was 
resolved happily for democracy; I have 
since been attempting to retrieve my 
painting. The legal question, however, that 
of criminal public exhibition of “obscene” 
matter, remained first to be resolved. This 
is the question, the AP informs me, that 
is now, two years and seven months later, 
perplexing the Italian courts. 

In defense of my former hosts, I offer 
the exuberance and inexperience of a peo- 
ple unused to their new liberty. 

In my own defense, I offer the repro- 
duction of one of my unconfiscated preg- 
nant nudes printed in your own issue of 
January 1, 1952, and I quote your own 
J. F, commenting in the same issue on 
my work of this period: “A Farber woman 
is all woman, and whether standing or 
reclining, holding her child or conferring 
with the other women of the tribe, she 
seems to be completely absorbed in the 
mysteries and sorrows of womanhood.” 

If this is obscenity, I shall broil in a 
rich and hearty company. 

SHOLAM FARBER 
San Miguel de Allende, Mexico 


Good, But Not That Good! 


To the Editor: 

Although Reginald Neal’s painting, Black 
Filigree, looks fine in all directions, would 
you be good enough to print it right side 
up, instead of upside down as it appeared 


in your otherwise wonderful January 1 
issue? 





Harry SALPETER 
New York, N. Y. 


Required Reading 


To the Editor: 
. . . The DIcEsT is our text book. 
FERDINAND WARREN, Head 
Art Department 
Agnes Scott College 
_ Decatur, Georgia 
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Property of 
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Early paintings include works 
by a Flemish Master, c. 1540 | 
Lucas Cranach, van der Neer, 
Rembrandt or a Master of His 
Circle, Ferdinand Bol, Jacob | 
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van Goyen, Hobbema and 


other masters 


XVIII century examples by | 


Guardi, Fragonard, Nattier 


Raeburn and others 


XIX century works by Meis- 


sonier, Vibert, Israels, Schreyer | 
and artists of the Barbizon and 


other schools 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
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EDITORIAL 


Great Day Coming—Maybe 

Something about the transition from 
the old year into the new brings on a 
fit of resolve despite the fact that in 
certain fields, like the art field, resolu- 
tions could be made in September more 


appropriately than in January. Still, 
since .at least half the country’s hopes 
are running high this month, this may 
be a good time to make some sugges- 
tions and comments about certain types 
of patronage in the recent past, the 
present and the future. 

During the past few weeks, due to 
the good graces of several ecclesiastical 
institutions and the good intentions of 
a thriving greeting card firm, the ques- 
tion of large-scale fine arts patronage 
seems to have been rescuscitated. In the 
case of the latter, it is the question 
that has been revived more than the 
patronage, for the fact of the matter 
is that no matter how desirable com- 
mercial patronage is in theory, in prac- 
tice it tends to fall short of its potential. 


The New Ecclesiastical Sponsor 


To some degree, we have come to 
regard the malaise of contemporary art 
as the result of the church’s failure to 
encourage the artist and’ the artist’s 
failure to respond to religion. And yet 
quite recently some of the most bril- 
liant fine arts projects both in this 
country and abroad have been initiated 
by ecclesiastical institutions. Some 
weeks ago, we mentioned a few of these 
projects in connection with an exhibi- 
tion of religious art which was staged 
at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. Since that time, we have 
learned of other projects—projects now 
under way in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; in Los Angeles, and in two bor- 
oughs of New York City. (They are 
hinted at in this issue on page 9.) 

One isn’t surprised to learn that 
church sponsorship of art is being re- 
vived in countries such as France, where 
the Catholic tradition has been firmly 
established for centuries. But this kind 
of sponsorship is developing suddenly in 
our own _ predominantly Protestant 
country and in England. And it is para- 
doxical that many of the current com- 
missions are for Protestant churches 
and Jewish synagogues: after all, nei- 
ther Protestantism nor Judaism have 
established precedents along these lines. 


A Reversal in Character 


Ever since the businessman became 
a Big Businessman, he has been credited 
with having almost a corner on certain 
qualities—courage, imagination, ingen- 
uity, audacity, the spirit of adventure, 
a willingness to plunge. Meanwhle, in 
the eyes of many people the accent in 
orthodox religion has shifted from re- 
ligion to orthodoxy; religion has lost its 
fire and flexibility. Yet recently, de- 
spite this conventional estimate of each, 
vis-a-vis his ecclesiastical counterpart, 
the commercial sponsor of art has ap- 
peared rather timid. Very often he 
hasn’t seemed to know what he wants, 
or where to look for it, or how to get 
it, or what to do with it when he has it. 

It would be misleading to suggest 
that all business patronage is bad, just 
as it would be misleading to say that 
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all ecclesiastical patronage is good. It 
would be misleading because in most 
instances of worthwhile ecclesiastical 
patronage today, an informed architect 
or an informed cleric has been respon- 
sible for assigning commissions and de- 
fending results. (And perhaps this is 
worth noting.) It would also be mis- 
leading because the businessman has 
sometimes known exactly what he 
wants and has gone after it and gotten 
it. The better design of today’s packag- 
ing and advertising is a case in point. 
So are the better designs of our con- 
sumer goods. 


Business Patronage of Another Sort 


But there is a different level of pat- 
ronage on which thé businessman fares 
much less well. Out of a desire for 
publicity or prestige, out of a need to 
dodge oppressive corporate taxes, or 
out of sheer magnanimity, he is driven 
into a kind of wholesale art-for-art’s- 
sake patronage—a patronage without 
any specific goal, a patronage that is 
too often undirected in its aims, a pat- 
ronage that is ultimately valueless in 
every sense of the word. It is this kind 
of patronage that generally motivates 
the commercial competition in fine art. 


Let’s clarify one issue. The competi- 
tion is not a unique product of the 
20th century. Anyone who has a scant 
knowledge of the Renaissance knows 
that Ghiberti won his commission to do 
the bronze doors for the Baptistery of 
San Giovanni in Florence on the basis 
of an entry he submitted to a competi- 
tion held in 1401. The theme of that 
competition was given—Abraham’s Sac- 
rifice of Isaac—and many of the best 
Florentine sculptors entered it. 


All of this merely to preface a ques- 
tion: If successful competitions have 
been held in the past, why are today’s 
contests such lackluster affairs? Most 
of our best artists refuse to participate 
in them—and by refusing automatically 
lower the standards. Most of our best 
artists are conditioned against competi- 
tions—but why? Is it that artists so 
accustomed to being rejected by the 
public can’t face the prospect of pos- 
sible rejection by a jury as well? Is it 
that the artist is unwilling or unable 
to spend time on the design of an entry 
for a competition on a given theme? 
Is it a question of commercialism, and 
if so, why are the Metropolitan com- 
petitions as unattractive to some artists 
as the Hallmark Awards? Or is it sim- 
ply that the artist feels—as keenly as 
many other people do—the general de- 
basement of the competition, the cheap- 
ening of it, in our own time? (He is 
tired of T-V give-away programs and 
of monster amateur contests; he is 
tired of trying to break the bank or 
name new products.) And if this is true, 
should we react in a chagrined, shocked, 
disapproving, disappointed manner? 
Or should we try to meet the problem 
with a new and better solution, a more 
dignified one, one which appeals to the 
artist as a human being with something 
of value to offer. 

There is no point in dwelling on any 
one type of competition. What is true 
of commercially sponsored contests is 
true of all fine arts contests. But per- 





haps there is a point in suggesting what 
might have been done to make one 
recent venture of business into art an 
outstanding instance of cooperation be- 
tween the two rather than another 
variation on a tired old theme. 


The competition we have in mind is 
Hallmark’s Art Award. This show of 
100 watercolors on the Christmas theme 
—100 prize entries picked from a deluge 
of 4,000—is now touring the country, 
and the reason we single it out for 
comment is because it is a project on 
which a great deal of money is spent, 
and in which more is offered, to at- 
tract the best possible artists both here 
and abroad. Needless to say, the cur- 
rent show is not a sampling of the best 
contemporary art. Certainly the spon- 
sors of the competition are aware of 
the fact that the show’s French section 
is extremely weak; that the best con- 
temporary Italian artists are not repre- 
sented; that the same is true of the 
English, the Swiss, the Germans, the 
Americans, and so on. One could name 
any number of names—Gromaire, Miro, 
Rouault, Matisse, Villon, Léger from 
France; Fritz Winter from Germany; 
Cremonini, Campigli, Guttuso and Afro 
from Italy; Stuart Davis, Mark Tobey, 
Morris Graves, William Baziotes, Adolph 
Gottlieb from the U. S.—and not one 
of them is represented in the current 
Hallmark Art Award. Certainly any of 
these artists could do or has done paint- 
ings appropriate to the general theme 
of the competition—most of them even 
in the given medium of this year’s con- 
test. And probably, if they were ap- 
proached in the proper spirit, if they 
were offered a reasonable financial in- 
ducement, if they were given esthetic 
freedom, most of them would be willing 
to submit something for effective re- 
production on a Christmas card. 


A More Significant Pattern 


Needless to say, it is not the sale of 
fine art cards which makes the staging 
of a Hallmark Award possible. “Art” 
cards have a very limited sale—limited 
to a few metropolitan areas in the 
country. The volume business is in the 
“buckeyes.” But if the best “buckeye” 
cards don’t come from Hallmark’s com- 
petitions, neither do the best “art” 
ecards. And since “art” is what Hall- 
mark is avowedly after, there should 
be better ways of getting it. One won- 
ders what would happen if, for instance, 
Hallmark commissioned 100 artists— 
100 of today’s best artists—to design 
cards for Christmas. One wonders what 
a show of their designs would look like. 
One wonders, too, if Hallmark would 
be willing to gain publicity and prestige 
by setting a new, more significant pat- 
tern in commercial sponsorship of art. 


We like patrons—commercial, eccle- 
siastical or otherwise—and we like to 
encourage them and cooperate with 
them, but we are beginning to wish 
that certain well-meaning patrons would 
assume greater responsibility for what 
they sponsor. We think the time has 
come for publicity stunts to end and for 
a more serious collaboration to begin. 
We hope that patrons are thinking 
along these lines, too, now that January 
is here again. 
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Venice 


MaAclIver: 


TWO WOMEN IN A DOUBLE RETROSPECTIVE AT THE WHITNEY 


by James Fitzsimmons 


For several years now it has seemed 
to some of us that Loren MaclIver and 
Irene Rice Pereira were becoming two 
of our best painters. A visit to the 
Whitney Museum’s current Maclver- 
Pereira exhibition confirms the impres- 
sion, and after looking at 59 of Mac- 
Iver’s paintings and 60 of Pereira’s— 
splendidly installed and representing in 
both cases the work of almost 25 years 
—one can give some fairly specific rea- 
sons for rating them so highly. (The 
exhibition will remain at the Whitney 
until March 1. A condensed version 
will be shown at the Des Moines Art 
Center from March 16 to April 19; at 
the San Francisco Museum from May 
4 to June 4, and at the Dallas Museum 
from June 21 to July 12.) 

To say that the work of these two 
painters is “very personal” is to say 
almost nothing. Bad art, too, is some- 
times very personal. Certainly, each of 
these painters has an instantly recog- 
nizable artistic personality; but neither 
exploits personality. Both seem to have 
discovered quite early the areas or 
modes of experience which they wished 
to explore, as well as the language with 
which to transmit their experience. 

Most artists, if they work faithfully, 
grow; growth in the case of MaclIver 
and Pereira has been growth along a 
relatively straight line toward an un- 
changing goal. The fact that in each 
case the goal and the overall character 
of the work was established early and 
permanently signifies that both artists 
were “called” and have been faithful 
to the call. This can happen, of course, 
without resulting in important work. 
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But the art at the Whitney is impor- 
tant because each of these painters is 
concerned with something important; 
each has the intellectual and spiritual 
resources necessary to carry out the 
work she has undertaken, and each has 
found the appropriate means—means 
which make communication possible, 
precise and moving. 


The important thing expressed in 
Maclver’s paintings is the poetic reality 
of everyday objects and scenes. For 
children this is the “realest” reality and 
it is more accessible to them than it 
is to most adults. But in moments of 
heightened awareness, moments when 
we look intently at things and per- 
mit their magic to touch us, poetic 
reality becomes accessible to all of us. 

In Maclver’s case the feeling re- 
leased in this way is reverently lyrical, 
for she is beauty-struck. It is Mac- 
Iver’s privilege to be able to see beauty 
everywhere—in an oil slick, in a pud- 
dle of rainwater, in a gas jet, even in 
an old windowshade. She shares this 
privilege with the rest of us, restoring 
to objects the mystery which properly 
belongs to them—and to all facts re- 
verently apprehended. 

The earliest MaclIver in this show is 
Sleep, a hazily defined figure beside a 
bed, painted in 1929 and reminiscent of 
impressionist pastels. This is followed 
by landscapes in which forms, while 
remaining perfectly recognizable, be- 
come areas of dappled color—as if seen 
through a soft-focus lens—and by the 
exquisite little Tern Eggs of 1933. 
Painted quite sharply in pale greys and 
umbers, its realism is by no means 
magic realism, for here, already, Mac- 


Iver is concerned with poetic reality 
rather than with the “skin” of the ob- 
jects she paints. Her mature style is 
anticipated in the 1935 Strunsky House 
where shapes are reduced to their 
simplest contours and illuminated from 
within. But she was not fully in com- 
mand of her style until the early ’40s 
when she painted Etruscan Vases—like 
old-fashioned apothecary jars seen 
through a misted window—Hopscotch 
and A Fall of Snow, in which large 
crystal-flakes drift down through a blue, 
lavender and grey-green dusk. 

In 1943 MaclIver produced the first of 
three superb paintings of votive lights 
—little colored fires smoldering and 
flickering in the dark. And in the next 
few years she painted Ashcan—with its 
glowing clinkers more like a_ rose- 
window than an ashcan; the famous por- 
traits of. Jimmy Savo and Emmett Kel- 
ly (she has always been drawn to 
clowns); and, most remarkable of all, 
Puddle and Tree, paintings as smokily 
atmospheric as Oriental rain-and-fog 
*scapes. 

In the years since 1948, MacIver has 
grown apace. Her paintings are larger 
and bolder, both in color and organiza- 
tion. Each is mysteriously suffused with 
light, with a delicate sense of glory 
which reaches its peak in the pano- 
ramic view of Venice belonging to the 
Whitney Museum, in Cathedral and in 
Les Baux—a mountain village in 
France, here transformed into a world 
of splintered ice, light and sheer rock. 
Several of MaclIver’s most original con- 
ceptions—Window Shade, Dublin and 
Environs, and Taxi (its dark interior 


[Continued on page 23] 
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A LONDON VIEW 


by William Gaunt 





British Sampler 


As a sampling of the various threads 
that make up modern British art, the 
New Year exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries (to January 21) could hardly 
be bettered. Well defined in the pattern 
is the late impressionism which, as in- 
terpreted by Walter Sickert, formed 
the basis of a local school of painting. 
(It is well seen in a brilliant Sickert 
oil sketch, Dieppe, 1912.) Sickert’s dis- 
covery of atmospheric beauty, even in 
the shabbier sketches of north London, 
excited younger men like Spencer Gore 
who is represented by Near Cumber- 
land Market—an ugly place transformed 
by shimmering color. Today the tradi- 
tion can be discerned in the work of 
Ruskin Spear who finds the Sickertian 
magic in obscure streets and dingy 
pubs, and who is at his best in the rich 
and vivid Railway Hotel. 
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Burra: Death and the Soldiers 
In “Three Young Collectors” 


Distinct from the realist strain is 
a linear and imaginative art. There is 
much linear refinement in Ben Nichol- 
son’s geometric abstractions (two exam- 
ples titled by date October 12, June 3), 
and in Figures in a Field, an abstract 
drawing by Barbara Hepworth. Severe- 
ly limited in range, Ben Nicholson gives 
an exquisite exercise in taste. Also of 
interest is the younger contemporaries’ 
application of modern means to a tradi- 
tional subject. An admirable study for 
an Entombment by Graham Sutherland 
implies not a change in style, but new 
scope for it. Theoretically a bridge be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the School 
of Paris might seem an _ impossible 
structure, yet the two are related in 
Cecil Collins’ Procession and Ritual. 

The most striking recent effort of the 
imagination is that of Francis Bacon 
whose work has something of the “ro- 
mantic agony.” Bacon has a strangely 
forceful capacity for creating a sinister 
and disquieting milieu; thus, because of 
a certain mental disquiet, two mono- 
chrome heads here are calculated to 
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cause a frisson distinct from the “little 
sensation” of which Cézanne _ spoke. 
Bacon’s Study for a “Pope” is wilder 
than a Fuseli, though kindred: open to 
several criticisms from a purely esthetic 
point of view, but remarkable. 


"Young Collections on Tour 


To title an exhibition of contemporary 
art “Three Young Collectors” (an Arts 
Council show recently in London and 
now touring other British cities) may 
seem to put the cart before the horse 
until you consider the reasons behind it 
—and the reasons are sound enough. It 
has been too readily assumed here that 
the private patron is extinct, that paint- 
ers and sculptors can only exist on the 
bounty of the state and of public bodies. 
And these notions have probably dis- 
sauded a good many people from mak- 
ing a start in collecting art. 

Thus the exhibition not only shows 
that there are collectors in Britain still 
but should help encourager les autres. 
Three collections, it is true, do not 
make a Medicean age, but there is rea- 
son to believe that these—of Robert 
Banks, M. C.; R. D. S. May, and Peter 
Meyer—are fairly typical of a new gen- 
eration that has grown since the war, 
a generation interested mainly in con- 
temporary work, and far from conven- 
tional in taste. 

Graham Sutherland and Henry Moore, 
one might conclude, are not only the 
two British artists of today best known 
internationally, but are also favorites 
of the British collector. Sutherland is 
represented by several examples, not- 
ably by Welsh Mountains; Moore, by an 
Animal Head that reduces a complex 


natural form to a grand simplicity. 


The flavor of the collections is consist- 
ently ‘“modern’’—expressive, that is, 
rather than descriptive or objective. 
There is, however, sufficient variety in 
British art to make these collections 
somewhat personal. If one collection 
favors the bold angular design of John 
Craxton or Keith Vaughan, another 
gives a place to Ivon Hitchens whose 
paintings are primarily moods of color, 
or to Edward Burra who injects into 
watercolor a strain of satire and sym- 
bolism. That the works are mainly 
British, and that the School of Paris is 
conspicuously absent, may be explained 
on economic as well as patriotic grounds; 
but the “young collector” does not ex- 
clude Europe from view, as may be 
gathered from a series of drawings by 
members of the Italian group known as 
the “Banda del Portonaccio”—Vespig- 
nani, Moroni and Muccini. And there is 
a most impressive example of the sculp- 
ture of Marino Marini, who has been 
hailed in London as a new master. If 
all this is not collecting “in the grand 
manner,” it is, one feels, a natural and 
healthy exercise of taste. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Paris, France: American artists resident 
in France will be given a large exhibi- 
tion at the Paris Galerie de Beaux-Arts 
from February 11 to March 3. The show 
will be the result of a competition, with 
entrants submitting up to three works lu 
a jury comprising Jean Cassou, René 
Huyghe and Edouard Goerg. First and 


second prizes of 50,000 and 20,000 francs, 
respectively—or approximately $150 and 
$60—are being offered. 

Washington, D. C.: An exhibition of con- 
temporary Indian arts and crafts, spon- 
sored by the Indian government, is on 


Japan's Rarest Art Export 





L. to R.: Perry B. Scott, NATIONAL 
GALLERY CURATOR; MIZUO KURODA AND 
Tomio Mori, JAPANESE MUSEUM OFFI- 
CIALS, UNCRATING A TREASURE. 


The largest and most significant 
exhibition of Japanese art treasures 
that has ever come to this country — 
a group of 77 pictures and 14 works 
of sculpture dating from the sixth to 
the 19th century—opens on January 
25 at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. The show, which will 
tour this country for a year, has 
been organized by the Government 
of Japan and the cooperating Ameri- 
can museums as a gesture of good 
will between the two countries. Es- 
pecially rich in early Buddhist paint- 
ings, as well as in gilt-bronze, wood 
and lacquer sculptures, the exhibi- 
tion also includes magnificent screens 
and a collection of illustrated books. 
Six Japanese museum curators and 
technicians will tour with it. 

Following the initial month-long 
showing in Washington, the exhibi- 
tion will visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the Seattle 
Art Museum. 

On the occasion of the show’s ar- 
rival here, Eikichi Araki, Japan’s 
ambassador to the U. S., observed 
that “never in the past has such a 
volume of excellent and valuable 
works of the Japanese ‘arts, most of 
them classified as national treasures, 
been sent abroad,” and that because 
of the extreme fragility and unique- 
ness of the objects it is doubtful that 
such ventures will be undertaken in 
the future. 

The exhibition will be reviewed 
extensively in the February 1 issue. 


view at the Natural History Building 
through February 1. Organized by the 
Academy of Fine Art in Calcutta and 
the All-India Art Association in Bom- 
bay, the exhibition includes several hun- 
dred representative works by such well- 
known Indian artists as Abanindranath 
Tagore, Gaganendranath Tagore, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Nandlal Bose. Wood- 
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cuts, ivories, lacquer work, fabrics, and 
many other ornamental items are among 
the handicraft items in the exhibition. 


New York, New York: A comprehensive 
exhibition of ancient and modern Mexi- 
can art, shown during the summer of 
1952 at the Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris, will probably be shown here later 
this year by the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. The most extensive ex- 
hibition of Mexican art ever to be 
shown abroad, it was assembled by the 
Mexican National Institute of Fine Arts 
in conjunction with the French Govern- 
ment. It comprises works from both 
private and public Mexican and Ameri- 
can collections. The show is now touring 
Europe. Late this month it will be on 
view at the Tate Gallery in London, 
and later in the season at the Museum 
of Modern Art in Rome. 


Toronto, Canada: Watercolors from all 
over Canada are on view in the 27th An- 
nual Exhibition of the Canadian Society 
of Painters in Watercolor, at the To- 


Israeli Art on U. S. Circuit 


About 70 contemporary paintings 
from Israel will represent “Seven 
Israeli Painters” in a circulating ex- 
hibition which starts its tour of this 
country on January 22 at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art in Boston. 
Assembled cooperatively by the In- 
stitute and the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions, the show includes 
paintings by Ardon, Castel, Gutmann, 
Janco, Mokady, Zaritsky and Rubin. 
These seven artists were selected by 
James S. Plaut, the Institute’s direc- 
tor, on several of his visits to Israel. 
Each artist is represented by about 
10 paintings. 

The exhibition will remain in Bos- 
ton until February 13, after which it 
will be shown in Pittsburgh, New 
York, and several other cities. A de- 
tailed intinerary and a review of the 
show will appear in the February 1 
issue of ArT DIGEST. 


RuBIN: Poet and His Wife 





ronto Art Gallery through February 22. 
A six-man jury selected 88 paintings for 
showing out of 300 submitted. Subse- 
quently the Society will select a paint- 
ing from the show for presentation to 
the Hamilton Art Gallery, one of the 
smaller institutions showing the water- 
color exhibition. The annual will tour 
Canada, its next stop being Ottawa. 
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A large Henri Matisse stained-glass win- 
dow (11-by-414-feet), commissioned early 
last year by Life Magazine for use as 
a reproduction on its 1952 Christmas 
gift-subscription cards, finally reached 
New York aboard the Liberté—too late 
to be used on the cards, but just in time 
to mark the holiday season as a Time & 
Life Building display. What to do with 
the tardy commission now that it’s here? 
Life hasn’t yet made definite plans, is 
thinking of donating it to a church or 
charitable institution, and is open to 
suggestions. 


Still unofficial, news of several signifi- 
cant contemporary purchases and acces- 
sions by two major American museums 
has reached the offices of ArT DIGEST. 
A 40-by-60-inch Robert Motherwell can- 
vas, “Ile de France,” 1952, is currently 
being exhibited at the Arts Club in 
Chicago, where it is credited as a loan 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Other Metropolitan Museum accessions 
—still not officially confirmed as such— 
are recent canvases by Adolph Gottlieb 
and Jackson Pollock. Meanwhile, out of 
its 1952 International, the Carnegie In- 
stitute has acquired “Boat on the 
Beach” by the young Italian artist 
Leonardo Cremonini, and ‘Dawn’ by 
Jean Bazaine, French member of the 
show’s prize jury. No information about 
these, and possibly about other, acces- 
sions has yet been released by the Car- 
negie’s department of art. 


A massive sculpture by William Zorach, 
“Mother and Child,” begun in 1927, fin- 
ished in 1930, and carved directly from 
a three-ton block of rose-colored Span- 
ish marble, was recently purchased by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
work has been widely exhibited, and in 
1931 was awarded the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s Logan Medal. 


New dean of the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art, beginning June 1, will be 
E. M. Benson, well-known educator in 
the field of art appreciation. Benson, 
currently chief of the division of educa- 
tion at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
will succeed Dean Edward L. Warwick, 
who is retiring after a 15-year term of 
service. 


Carl-Axel Acking, a Swedish architect 
and interior decorator, and Grete Prytz 
Korsmo, Norwegian silversmith and jew- 
elry designer, have been awarded the 
Frederik Lunning Prize for outstanding 
contributions in crafts by Scandinavian 
artists. Established in 1951 by the late 
Frederik Lunning, founder of Georg Jen- 
sen Inc., well-known New York store, 
the prize amounts to $5,000. It will be 
awarded annually to finance foreign 
study by talented Scandinavian design- 
ers and craftsmen. This year’s winners, 
both of whom are prominent in their 
own countries, will share their prize 
money for study in the U.S. 


Commissions to design work in con- 
junction with ecclesiastical architec- 
tural projects which are now in con- 
struction have recently been given to 
a-number of American abstract and 
semi-abstract artists. In Los Angeles, 
an almost six-foot sculpture for the 


facade of a Jewish community center, 
and a small fountain for the rear of 
the building, are being executed by 
Californian Bernard Rosenthal. Archi- 
tect for the project is Sidney Eisen- 
staht. Ibram Lassaw, sculptor best known 
for his welded metal abstractions, is 
doing a major job for a new synagogue 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. A mural 
and a set of 12 stained glass windows 
for the same project are being designed 
by Robert Motherwell and Adolph Gott- 
lieb, respectively. Gottlieb is also de- 
signing a stained glass front for the 
community center annex of the Park 
Avenue Synagogue in New York. Archi- 
tect for both projects is Percival Good- 
man. Anton Refregier has just com- 
pleted designs for a mural to be exe- 
cuted in ceramic on the facade of a 
synagogue and Jewish center in Hill- 
crest—Queens, New York, community. 


A professor of painting and design at 
Carnegie Tech, Frederic C. Clayter has 
been chosen Pittsburgh’s “Artist of the 
Year” by the local Arts and Crafts 
Center which annually makes the cita- 
tion in the art world. Best known for 
his craftwork, Clayter has been on the 
Tech art faculty for 30 years. 


June C. Wayne, printmaker and painter 
of Los Angeles, has been named ‘Wo- 
man of the Year” by the editorial board 
of the Los Angeles Times. The award 
has never before been given to an artist. 


Five vacancies on the Kansas State Fed- 
eration of Art board of trustees have 
recently been filled by Robert Green 


(U. of Kansas), Alexander Tillotson 
(Washburn U.), Robert Cooke (Wichita 
U.), Norman Eppink (Kansas State 


Teachers College), and Jerry Cushman 
(of Salina, Kansas). 


Recently elected officers of the Painters 
and Sculptors Society of New Jersey 
are: Fabian Zaccone, president; George 
Weisbrod, first vice president; May 
Heiloms, second vice president; Estelle 
Silvey, corresponding secretary; Meta 
Frederickson, recording secretary; and 
Katharine Nicoll, treasurer. 


Obituary 
Carlos Lopez 


Carlos Lopez, MHavana-born painter, 
member of the art department faculty 
at the University of Michigan since 
1945, died of a heart ailment on Jan- 
uary 6, after a two-year illness. He was 
44 years old. 

A nationally known artist, Lopez 
spent the earliest years of his life in 
Spain and came to this country when 
he was 11. Here, he participated in 
many exhibitions, among them the 
Pepsi-Cola annual (in which he won 
an award), the Metropolitan Museum’s 
“American Painting Today—1950,”" and 
several Detroit shows (in which he also 
won a number of prizes). During World 
War II, he was an artist-correspondent 
for Life Magazine. He is represented in 
the permanent collections of New York’s 
Whitney Museum, Detroit's Institute of 
Arts, and the Naval Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lopez is survived by his widow; by 
a daughter, 16, and by a son, 12. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: International flavor is 
uppermost again in three important ex- 
hibitions that ushered in the New Year 
here. One is the first exhibition staged 
by the recently organized International 
Graphic Arts Society (Art Alliance to 
January 25); another, ‘Contemporary 
French Prints,” exchange exhibition of 
the Boston Public Library and Cabinet 
des Etampes, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
France (Philadelphia Museum of Art 
through month); and the third, the 25th 
Annual _ Exhibition of Lithographs 
(Print Club to January 23). 

The IGAS show comprises all prints 
issued for American members (no ex- 
hibits are for sale except through mem- 
bership) since that body’s founding a 
year and a half ago, as well as other 
papers released solely for European 
consumption. Among the exhibitors are 
two Italians, four artists each from 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, three 
from France, one each from Germany, 
Hungary, and England. The balance of 
the 40 represented are listed as from 
the U. S. 

Although slanted toward the abstract 
and semi-abstract the exhibition em- 
braces a little of everything from rep- 
resentation to the non-objective. There 
are few big names (no Picasso, Matisse 
or Braque), as one aim of the Society 
is to bring forward less publicized tal- 
ents. When the show leaves Philadel- 
phia it will tour the U. S. under A. F. A. 
auspices. A similar aggregate is being 
circulated through Europe. 

« * © 

The Philadelphia Print Club, which 
gave this country its first annual na- 
tional juried competitive exhibition of 
contemporary lithographs a quarter of 
a century ago, supplements its current 
display with half-a-dozen papers by 
Swedish and Finnish artists. As the 
show’s tone is primarily abstract these 
Scandinavian prints are much at home. 

Within a 25-year period, this annual 
has reflected the development of lithog- 
raphy in the fine arts. Ten years ago, 
gauging by earlier Print Club nationals, 
lithography was the most venturesome 
and stimulating print medium. At pres- 
ent, however, if the annual may be 
taken as guide, the medium seems sub- 
ject to trends. 

Certain types of subject matter (birds, 
fish, plant forms, jazz, carnivals, cities) 
are in vogue. Within this range are 
many excellent prints such as the men- 
tion-winning Ripening Wheat by Alice 
Mason and Louis Hechenbleikner’s 
Reeds. Cities elicit a linear cubism for- 
tified with color in a paper by juror 
John von Wicht, or a fluid cross be- 
tween impressionism and abstraction in 
a mention-winning color lithograph, 
Metropolis No. 2 by Clare Romano. 
(For awards see page 26.) 

The sensitive (Eleanor Coen’s Collins 
Prize winner, Katie and Noah) and the 
bold (Carnival by Jack Perlmutter) 
weave through the annual. Revival of 
religious subject matter is felt variously 
but there is almost no social comment 
and almost no humor. Realism, as re- 
presented in the delicate draftsmanship 
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of First Lesson by John McClellan, and 
in the more sketchy impressionism of 
papers by Charles Stern and Walter 
Reinsel, is overshadowed by prints— 
many in color—that use nature as point 
of departure. 

Culled from all parts of the U. S., 
the annual presents 75 papers chosen 
from 225 submitted to a jury compris- 


Big Rouault Show Opening 


Rovau.tT: Clown 


A major retrospective of the work 
of Georges Rouault, jointly sponsored 
by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York and, through benefits of 
its Hanna Fund, by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, opens at the latter 
museum on January 28 and will be 
shown there until March 15. The 
show comprises 160 works—oils, wa- 
tercolors, ceramics, tapestries, prints 
in all techniques, and enamels which 
have never before been shown. About 
a third of the material to be pre- 
sented has been borrowed from Euro- 
pean collections and from the artist, 
and has not yet been exhibited in 
this country. The earliest work in 
the show is dated 1893. Rouault was 
given a large retrospective as re- 
cently as 1945 (at the Museum of 
Modern Art), but because of the war 
it was impossible to obtain many of 
Europe’s most important examples 
for that show. The present exhibi- 
tion will be shown at the Modern 
from April 1 to May 31, and possibly 
in Los Angeles after that. It will be 
reviewed at length in the April 15 
issue of ArT DIGEST. 





ing Benton Spruance, Lessing Rosen- 
wald and John von Wicht. 
& e 
Important solos this month include 
a large 60-canvas retrospective exhibi- 
tion by Walter Stuempfig at Woodmere 
Art Gallery (to January 31); stone 
sculpture by George Papashvily (Art 
Alliance to January 25), author of the 
autobiographical “Anything Can Hap- 
pen”; and Norman Carton’s first gallery 
appearance since he left for Paris two 


years ago (at Dubin Galleries to Jan- 
uary 20). 

Stuempfig, who stems from Caravag- 
gio, offers sobering yet imaginative 
realism molded in shadow and light. 
His impressive exhibition covers 12 
years of undeviating realism. 

Papashvily, self-taught, is an art nat- 
ural, but not a primitive. Dealing pri- 
marily with animals, he develops from 
each stone a symbol rather than a like- 
ness. His simplicity of statement is es- 
sentially abstract, but his intense feel- 
ing for the subject renders his interpre- 
tations universally understandable. 

Carton is fundamentally a colorist 
and a painter’s painter. His composi- 
tions have fluid movement and his 
jewel-like pigments are woven together 
by translucent bluish-white webs and 
veils. In his recent exhibition in Paris 
Harmonie en Bleu was purchased by 
the French Government for the Musée 
d’Art Moderne. 


LOS ANGELES 
by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: The County Museum 
has issued a list of art exhibitions it 
will present this year. The first big one 
opens this day of publication with an 
evening reception. It consists of arms 
and armor from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. According to Marvin C. Ross, 
chief curator of art at our museun, it 
will include much of the Met’s choicest 
material because the Met is remodeling 
the collection’s galleries. The arms and 
armor will remain on view here to 


March 18. Baroque drawings, an ex- 
hibition put together by the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, opened at County 


Museum January 11 and will be shown 
throughout this month. 

Those who have seen the film cartoon 
“Gerald McBoing Boing” or the quite 
recent one of Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
“Madelaine” can imagine with what 
eagerness art people here await the 
exhibition of United Productions of 
America. It will be at the County Mu- 
seum February 12 to 22. UPA is the 
New Yorker of film cartoon studios. 
It employs some of the best artists 
hereabouts and hews to the line that 
in design, animation and sound, film 
cartoons should be unhuman since car- 
toon creatures are themselves not hu- 
man. Another notable characteristic of 
UPA’s films is that each one is radi- 
cally different from the next; in other 
words, the studio avoids over-all for- 
mula. Its method is to have a specific 
artist control each film. 

The annual exhibition by artists of 
Los Angeles and vicinity will be held 
April 15 to June 15. This takes in 
work by artists living within a 100-mile 
radius of Los Angeles. June 19 to July 
19 will bring us the Henry Moore-Gra- 
ham Sutherland exhibition from the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston. 
A Rouault exhibition may be presented 
in June and, from July 10 to August 9 
the museum will have the “Berthe 
Morisot and Her Circle” show from the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. The interna- 
tional exhibition of contemporary draw- 
ings assembled by the Art Institute of 
Chicago will be here August 13 to Sep- 
tember 20. These are all the 1953 ex- 
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hibitions definitely scheduled to this 
date by Los Angeles County Museum. 
* a es 


The growth of the city’s municipal 
art department under Kenneth Ross 
has taken place under a running fire 
from various hostile groups. The latest 
comes from a new source. A committee 
organized to recommend savings in the 
city government, known as the “Little 
Hoover Committee,” has recommended 
that the department be abolished and 
its small guaranteed fund be turned 
over to the County Museum as the 
city’s contribution towards art in Los 
Angeles. This city has voted down a 
civic opera house and civic art gallery. 
Civic pride is slow to congeal in this 
fast-growing, ever-changing metropolis. 
We hope the recommendation will not 
be adopted. 


Baizerman in Retrospect 


Saul Baizerman, 63-year-old sculptor 
who is best known for his work in ham- 
mered copper, is being honored with a 
large retrospective exhibition—a circu- 
lating show initiated by the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis and opening 
there on January 16. Comprising 35 
pieces dating from 1920 to the present, 
the show will remain in Minneapolis 
through March 1, then will go to the 
Des Moines Art Center (April 1 to May 
3); the San Francisco Museum of Art 
(August 10 to September 13), the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada in Ottawa 
(October and November), and possibly 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City. An illustrated monograph 
on Baizerman, written by Julius S. 
Held, professor of art history at Bar- 
nard College, has been published in 
conjunction with the show. 

Baizerman, the son of a_ harness 
maker, was born in Vitebsk, Russia, in 
1889. He began to work in clay at the 
age of 13, but he had almost no formal 





BAIZERMAN: Serenity 


training in art until he came to America 
in 1909. In this country he studied at 
the National Academy for a year, and 
for nine years at Beaux-Arts Institute. 

Around 1920, according to Held, Baiz- 
erman began to move away from acad- 
emy tradition, and during the next five 
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years he produced highly simplified 
small bronze figures, about 10 of which 
are included in the present show. To- 
ward the mid-’20s he became dissatis- 
fied with the traditional finish—the 
smooth surface—of his pieces, and he 
began to hammer their surfaces to mod- 


50 years of “experimental change.” In 
conjunction with the generous program. 
of events, the museum is holding an ex-" 
hibition of representative works from 
these periods. New York lenders to the 
show include the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum and dealers Newhouse, 





HoMER: On the Stairs at Tynemouth. To be exhibited in Birmingham 


ify them. The practice continued and 
developed. Between 1932 and 1939 he 
produced his well-known “symphonic’”’ 
works—monumental hammered copper 
friezes of closely grouped human bodies. 
The first and second of these, titled 
Exuberance and The March of the In- 
nocents, are in the present show. After 
1940, Held observes, Baizerman’s work 
changed slowly, with stylistic differences 
being less obvious if more profound. 

Maturity has brought recognition in 
various forms to Baizerman. Of the 20 
pieces in the exhibition representing the 
years between 1940 and 1952, many 
have been shown by major American 
and foreign institutions. Some of the 
pieces are owned by museums. In 1951, 
the artist received a grant from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
In 1952 he was made a Guggenheim 
Fellow. 


Festival in Birmingham 


An unprecedented four-week festival of 
the arts—planned by more than 30 cul- 
tural organizations— will be held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, from January 
25 to February 21. Initiated by the Mu- 
seum of Art, the Women’s Committee 
of the Birmingham Symphony, and the 
Music Club, the festival is designed to 
coordinate all the arts under the gen- 
eral theme “Four Styles of Art.’ Ac- 
cording to the museum, the event is 
“a symbol of the cultural re-awakening 
of this great industrial region.” 

Each of the festival’s four weeks will 
be dedicated to a style of art: the first 
week, to 18th-century classicism; the 
second, to early 19th-century romantic- 
ism and realism; the third, to impres- 
sionism; and the final week, to the past 


Knoedler, Seligmann, Durlacher, Silber- 
man, Koetser, Wildenstein and Perls. 

Among the diverse activities planned 
for the festival are a number of lec- 
tures at the Birmingham Museum. Dur- 
ing the first week, Richard F. Howard, 
the museum’s director, will lecture on 
“Four Styles of Art.’ A second week 
lecture on romanticism will be given 
by Raymond Macmahon, of Birming- 
ham Southern College. Richard Brough, 
of the University of Alabama art de- 
partment, will lecture on impressionism 
during the third week, and during the 
final week Mrs. True Robinson, state 
chairman of the arts, will talk on styles 
of the 20th century. 

Other special events on the schedule 
include concerts by the Birmingham 
symphony, showings of art films, per- 
formances of plays, children’s tours, and 
ballet performances. 


Rococo in Sarasota 


Announced as the most important show 
ever to be held at the John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota, 
Florida, “The Artful Rococo,’ a loan 
exhibition of works dated between 1700 
and 1770, will open at the museum on 
January 25 and will be shown there 
until February 14. Valued at about a 
million dollars, the paintings, drawings, 
prints, furniture and decorative arts 
which will be exhibited have been bor- 
rowed from the Wadsworth Atheneum 
in Hartford, Connecticut; the Smith 
College Museum of Art, and dealers in 
New York and California. 

The show will cover both the Italian 
and French schools of the period, and 
will represent all of the most famous 
rococo artists—Nattier, Boucher, Lan- 
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SavacE: Constellation and L’Insurgent 


cret, Watteau and Pater, as well as 
Tiepolo, Guardi, Longhi, Canaletto and 
others. According to the museum, the 
most famous painting in the exhibition 
is Lancret’s Les Amours du Bocage—a 
picture which formerly belonged to 
Frederick the Great and which hung in 
his palace at Potsdam. 


Living Memorial 

Formed especially for (and with the 
cooperation of) the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, a collection of 20 paintings by 
19 modern American artists will have 
its first public showing at the museum 
from January 20 to March 1. 

The gift of Baltimore architect Ed- 
ward J. Gallagher, Jr., this group of 
pictures was assembled as a memorial 
to Edward Joseph Gallagher III, who 
died in an accident at the age of 14. 
All of the artists represented in it are 


Dove: The Bessie of New York 
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living, with the exception of Alfred 
Maurer (1868-1932), Marsden Hartley 
(1877-1943), and Arthur Dove (1880- 
1946). Almost all of them can be clas- 
sified as American expressionists, whe- 
ther in a more representational sense 
(Max Weber, Ben Shahn, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi) or in a more abstract one (Lee 
Gatch, Stuart Davis, Esteban Vicente). 

Carefully selected by the donor on 
the basis of the museum’s suggestions 
and with the museum’s approval, the 
paintings form a compact group dating 
from 1921 to 1952. One of the two 1921 
works, Sun, Isles and Sea by John 
Marin, is reproduced on the cover of 
this issue. Chosen from Marin’s own 
collection, it is described by the mu- 
seum as one of the artist’s favorites. 
Of it Marin wrote: “This is my sun 
embracing my land and sea... . Follow 
the lines of writing; I don’t erase them. 





Do they not give the direction of the 
flows in the picture; do they not direct 
the waves of motion?” 

The other 1921 painting in the col- 
lection, Bull Durham, is one of Stuart 
Davis’ earliest works, a formal design 
painted to give the appearance of a 
collage. Dated just a few years later, 
1925, Franklin Watkins’ Musician is 
described by the artist in a letter to 
Gallagher (Gallagher’s correspondence 
with several of the artists has been 
turned over to the museum along with 
the collection). Watkins notes: “It’s 
gay, bright, springy, with ‘youth’ to it 

. and in this sense seems singularly 
appropriate.” 

For Dove, Hartley and Maurer—fore- 
runners of contemporary abstract paint- 
ing— the donor chose mature works. 
Dove's The Bessie of New York, painted 
in 1932, is characterized by the museum 
as a “whimsical, abstract study of a 
tugboat” (see illustration). Hartley’s 
Rising Point, Georgetown, Maine, 
1937-38, was completed five years be- 
fore his death. Maurer’s Two Heads 
was also painted late in his career. 

A number of the paintings date in the 
‘40s: Morris Graves Joyous Young Pine, 
Karl Knaths’ Havana Bandana, Henry 
Roben’s Old American Indian, Rufino 
Tamayo’s Planes in Sight, and Karl 
Zerbe’s Apparition. The rest are of very 
recent vintage. Max Weber’s Still-Life 
with Apples is dated 1950. There-is a 
1951 painting by Hopkins Hensel, and 
t'vo hv Keith Ingermann. And there 
are 1952 paintings by Elsie Driggs, Lee 
Gatch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Ben Shahn. 
The Kuniyoshi, Mr. Ace, was exhibited 
in the 1952 Pittsburgh International, 
and is considered by the artist to be 
one of his best paintings. 

A few of the paintings were pur- 
chased before Gallagher discussed his 
plan with the museum. But aside from 
these—the Roben (Roben was Gal- 
lagher’s teacher at the Maryland Insti- 
tute), the Zerbe, the Hensel, the two 
Ingermanns—all of the paintings were 
purchased within two months last spring. 
The Vincente has just been added. 


Savage: An Early American 


An enterprising early American 
painter, Edward Savage, is being com- 
memorated in a large exhibition of al- 
most 100 paintings and prints, on view 
at the Worcester Museum of Art in 
Massachusetts through March 8. This 
show is believed by the museum to be 
the first one-man show ever held of 
Savage’s work. Most of the paintings 
are loans from Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities, from various historical socie- 
ties, and from a number of private col- 
lectors. The prints are chiefly from 
Worcester’s own collection and from the 
Yale University Art Gallery. 

A native son of Worcester County, 
Savage is best known for his likenesses 
of George Washington, four of which 
are in this exhibition, and for portraits 
of other eminent contemporaries. Al- 
though his early biography is sketchy, 
it is known that at the age of 24, he 
was active in Boston making copies 
after Copley, whose influence is seen 


[Continued on page 22] 
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NEW YORK 


More on View at the Modern 


As a result of a general revision of 
the Museum of Modern Art’s second 
floor (with the new annex absorbing 
some of the exhibition and storage 
load), five new galleries have been pro- 
vided for exhibition of the Modern’s 
permanent collection. Utilizing this ad- 
ditional space, the museum’s recently 
opened new installation of about 160 
paintings and sculptures brings to pub- 
lic view more than 20 per cent of the 
Modern’s entire collection—more than 
has ever before been shown at one 
time. In addition, the present display 
includes eight new acquisitions and one 
extended loan. Most of the works shown 
are paintings, but a few sculptures, 
drawings and collages have been dis- 
tributed throughout the galleries. 
The Modern’s new accessions—pur- 
chases as well as gifts—range from an 
early Gauguin, painted in 1888, to a 
1952 Dubuffet, gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


Philip C. Johnson, is characterized by 
the museum as “one of the major mid- 
century paintings produced by an 
American.” 


New Marin Signatures 


A John Marin show is always an ex- 
citing painting event and gallery-goers 
will not be disappointed in his new 
exhibition on view at the Downtown 
Gallery until January 24. It is almost a 
summation of his career. 

What has been so satisfying about 
Marin’s vision is its unique authority— 
an authority sustained through many 
years of change in painting styles. With 
his own personal means Marin has pro- 
duced some of the most vital and in- 
dividual painting in America. But he 
has not stopped, and recently he appears 
to have developed an even more plastic 
expression. In this new show—which 
Marin himself titles “1952 Paintings of 
Land, Sea, and Circus”—an impression 
of extraordinary playfulness, a sense of 


ment, Grey and Blue is a delightful 
example in which free blue shapes and 
thin lines tremble nervously on a brown- 
grey sea and sky. The Written Sea, as 
its title suggests, reflects Marin’s new 
attitude towards line that is symboli- 
cally expressive.—AL NEWBILL. 


Affirmation 


Philip Guston’s new paintings, on view 
at Egan Gallery until February 7, em- 
phasize affirmation rather than denial. 
The problem of rejection has been 
solved. Guston’s last show included the 
work of several years. In it he showed 
a concern for peeling off the skins of 
preconception that cover pure _ sensi- 
bility. Now free to explore his own 
world, and to act only on his sensi- 
bility, this painter has become—not too 
surprisingly—more objective. 

In these paintings the brush work is 
searching and extremely. tactile. Each 
canvas is almost two paintings in one. 
The first attack is usually in soft greys 





TOMLIN: Number 20 


Ralph F. Colin. The Gauguin, Still-Life 
With Three Puppy Dogs, was painted in 
Brittany during the crucial year when 
the artist definitely turned from im- 
pressionism. According to the museum, 
it may reflect his interest in Kate 
Greenaways’s illustrations for children’s 
books. Two other French acquisitions 
are a 1925 painting and a 1919 oil study 
by Fernand Léger. The former, The 
Baluster, is described by the museum 
as “one of the noblest and most serene 
of Léger’s paintings.” The latter is a 
study for the large 1919 City now in 
the Philadelphia Museum. A character- 
istic late Renoir, Woman With a Man- 
dolin, painted in the year of Renoir’s 
death (1919), is on extended loan from 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex L. Hillman. 

Other accessions on view: two of 
George Grosz’ early dada-expressionist 
works—The Engineer Heartfield, 1920 
(gift of A. Conger Goodyear), and Por- 
trait of Max Hermann-Neisse; a Picasso 
pencil sketch, The Centaur Nessus; and 
a non-objective oil, Number, 20 by Brad- 
ley Walker Tomlin. The Tomlin, gift of 
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animated joy, seems to reaffirm life all 
over again. 

Marin’s line, random and spontaneous, 
is a highly personal calligraphy. In 
some instances it seems to have been 
created with a special tool rather than 
with a brush. It has a sparkling vivac- 
ity in Ramapo River, N. J. But in some 
instances it undergoes a wonderful 
metamorphosis, and instead of describ- 
ing form, it becomes important as a 
completely independent element, esthet- 
ically pleasurable in its capriciousness. 

More than half of the 24 paintings in 
this show are watercolors, among which 
several are in vignette. Whether Marin 
intended to express volume in the white 
of the paper which surrounds these 
small works, or whether he used the 
white merely to frame the subject, 
these watercolors are nonetheless mag- 
nificently executed. Some are treated 
more as sensitive drawings in color 
than as paintings. Many approach pure 
abstraction. 

Marin’s oils are as brilliantly han- 
dled as his watercolors. The oil, Move- 


MaRIN: Movement, Grey and Blue 


or pale umbers. Here a broad cloud- 
like area of neutral color, regulated 
by the physical movement of the pig- 
ment itself, is formed on the dazzling 
white canvas ground. The cloud has no 
edges, but it appears as inevitably as 
a change of season. 

On this stage, the further action of 
the painting takes place. Sensuous pas- 
sages of brighter colors define the edges 
of hidden planes. Warm reds or a sharp 
accent of green converge in angular 
colonies to heighten the tension of the 
picture’s center. The result, in such 
works as Number 5 and Number 7, is 
an organic centripetal movement —a 
movement which starts at the silent 
white periphery of the canvas (where 
almost any action is a possibility), then 
shifts inward to the warm grey mass 
(with its suggestion of a specific ac- 
tion), then reaches central notations of 
the strongest color and tension. This 
movement, of course, is conversely a 
centrifugal movement, and can be read 
outward from a core of energy into 
stasis.—PAUL BRACH. 
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VILLON: Composition in Yellow and Blue 


Abstract of Villon 


In a condensed retrospective of selected 
paintings from 1920 to 1952, the work 
of Jacques Villon is being presented at 
the Rose Fried Gallery from January 
19 to February 14. Villon’s search for 
the underlying structure and logic of 
nature has been continuous. Consistent- 
ly holding to the classic line of modern 
art, his work has moved from the brave 
awkwardness of discovery to the style 
of his maturity—a synthesis of precise 
structure and the kind of romantic 
naturalism that one often finds in 
French painting, particularly in Corot. 

The earliest paintings in the present 
show are the least well known. In a 
1920 composition of triangulated forms, 
space is treated as an object with a 
background. It is not until 1922 that 
Villon apprehends cubism and treats a 
painting as a cohesive unit. In Composi- 
tion in Yellow, from this period, thin 
cutout forms are superimposed upon 
each other. Ascetic control of color— 
blue and yellow—and the inclusion of a 
checkerboard motif here suggest Juan 
Gris. The Racetrack, also from 1922, is 
a more resolved, compact arrangement 
of chunky dark forms in colors more 
severe than Villon was ever to use 
again. Its theme—running horses—has 
interested the artist steadily through- 
out these years. 


By 1932, the direction turns to the 
purely non-objective. Space is a large 
ordering of diagonals in muted spectrum 
colors —diagonals passing through a 
central rectangular transparency that 
changes their color. A black spiral 
whips through this analytical arrange- 
ment, giving a strange accent to the 
space. 

From here Villon progresses toward 
his mature style. The surface look of 
nature reappears in delicate simplified 
draftsmanship. However, the effect is al- 
most facile and it seems to contradict 
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the gravity of Villon’s structional solu- 
tions. Thus, in a 1951 portrait of the 
artist’s brother, Marcel Duchamp, easily 
generalized line describes the figure, 
and this superstructure is a mask for 
the balanced color and delicately shift- 
ing planes that give the painting its 
plastic meaning.—PauL BRACH. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Work by more than 40 students of 
the Skowhegan School of Painting & 
Sculpture in Maine is being exhibited 
this month at the Kaufman Gallery of 
the Lexington Avenue YM-YWHA. The 
show includes murals, photographic 
records of fresco projects, and work 
from the Skowhegan kiln. 

« © e 

Color-music paintings by I. J. Bel- 
mont will be on view in windows of 
several Fifth Avenue and 57th Street 
establishments from January 23. The 
paintings will be used to help publicize 
the -Franklin D. Roosevelt Birthday 
Memorial Concert for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, which will take place at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, January 30. 

@ e e 

An exhibition of 35 watercolors of 
yachts, naval vessels, clippers and 
whalers by the late Fred S. Cozzens is 
on view at the Museum of the City of 
New York to February 23. In his wa- 
tercolors, Cozzens recorded numerous 
historical naval events. 

a * . 

In “Contemporary French Book II- 
lustration,” an exhibition on view at 
the 42nd Street Public Library through 
March 5, illustrated and limited edi- 
tions by Picasso, Dali, Chagall, Bon- 
nard and many others are shown. Ac- 
cording to Kar] Kup, the Library’s cura- 
tor of prints and drawings, the 25 de- 
luxe editions on view represent the col- 
laborative efforts of the French painter- 
illustrator, publisher, and printer to 


produce collector’s items. Pierre Bon- 
nard’s illustrations for Verlaine’s “Paral- 
lélment,” Picasso’s illustrations for Bal- 
zac’s “Le chef d’oeuvre inconnu,” and 
Segonzac’s illustrations for Virgil are 
among those in the exhibition. 

® @ 


From synagogues throughout the na- 
tion, religious art by A. Raymond Katz 
has been assembled for an exhibition 
current through January at the Jewish 
Museum of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America. Among items included 
in the exhibition are curtains for the 
Torah Ark, sculptures, stained glass, 
and wood carvings. 


Out of Modern Spain 


Contemporary Spanish art—50 
paintings, drawings and sculptures 
by Picasso, Gris, Miré, Dali and 
others—will be shown for the benefit 
of Barnard College from January 20 
to February 7 at the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries, 52 East 58th Street. Spon- 
sored by Barnard’s Spanish depart- 
ment, this loan show has been as- 
sembled with the advice of James 
Johnson Sweeney, director of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
and muralist-architect José Luis 
Sert. It will include a number of 
paintings which have never before 
been exhibited publicly, among them 
Picasso’s Abstract with Fishes, lent 
by Mrs. Albert Lasker (see illustra- 
tion below). Spanish artists now 
working in New York—among them 
Joan Junyer, Esteban Vicente, Julio 
de Diego, José Guerrero and José de 
Creeft—will also be represented. 

Proceeds of the show’s 50-cent ad- 
mission charge and a 25-cent cat- 
alogue charge will help establish a 
scholarship fund for Spanish girls at 
Barnard. Lenders are Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Hillman, James Thrall Soby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Clark, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Hildegard Helm, 
Pierre Matisse, Sidney Janis, Curt 
Valentin and other New York dealers 
and private collectors. A review of 
the show will appear in the February 
1 issue of ART DIGEST. 





Picasso: Abstract with Fishes 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 





CARLYLE BROWN: Firmer definition 
of shapes and forms curiously enough 
results in a more marked abstraction 
in Brown’s newest oils, gouaches and 
drawings. The largest still-lifes shown 
here are rigorously designed though 
they contain many complex details. 
Many of them seem to flow up to an 
apex. Enclosed within this pyramid, 
there is the intercalation of horizontals, 
the thrust of verticals, and frequently 
—to soften the rigidity of the formal- 
ized arrangement—the fluent rippling 
of draperies. 

Brown’s color is on a subdued scale. 
Often a canvas is carried out in delicate 
modulations of one hue. A magical light 
unexpectedly plays over some surfaces 
and leaves others in shadow, accenting 
the spatial relevancy of objects. One is 
reminded here—particularly in Bottle 
and Napkin, which shows the neck and 
shoulders of a bottle projecting from 
an enfolding napkin—of how Chardin 
ignored the banality of his subjects, 
instead depending on the arrangement 
of forms in the picture space to create 
an impression of poise and inevitability. 

Brown’s gouaches have much the 
same thematic range as his oils, with 
perhaps an increased subtlety of tex- 
ture. His drawings reveal the bases of 
all his paintings. Now that it is not 
chic to know how to draw, it is aston- 
ishing to discover an artist with such 
command of line. (Viviano, to Feb. 7.) 

—M. B. 


THEODOROS STAMOS: Consolidation 
after last year’s change marks Stamos’ 
current show. When the artist shifted 
his interest from earth and growth 
symbols in densely textured enclosed 
areas to sparse open structures, it was 
as if he began to look up from the 
ground and out into space. Since aban- 
doning his mystical references to the 
womb, both biological and geological, 
Stamos had had a year in which to gain 
spontaneity, directness, and authority. 
Such tall vertical canvases as Long 
Island Sounds and Oriental Beggar, 
bare and dry, depend on crackling struc- 
tures of broad blacks for their impact. 
This framework is given focus and 
placement by softer washes of re- 
strained gray and ocher. Color for 
Stamos is most often the dry wind- 
bleached color of beaches and dunes. 
Oils on paper, Berkshires #8 and #9 
are smaller and squarer. In them, forms 
that had floated in Stamos’ previous 
works now are nailed down rigidly. Col- 
ors, still pale and atmospheric, are com- 
pressed and restrained by heavy black 
bandings. (Parsons, to Jan. 24.)—P. B. 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE: A demoniac 
world, whose mysterious evocations 
bring Poe to mind, is revealed in these 
gouaches. Fantasy, not surrealism, is 
the keynote here, for in these paintings 
there is no startlingly unexpected jux- 
taposition of the familiar and the imag- 
inary; the entire significance of the 
work is cabalistic. 

In these themes of a subliminal exist- 
ence, a remarkable consistency is pre- 
served: the strange animals, birds and 
figures—however eccentric their forms 
—are skillfully related to their environ- 
ment. Adding to the vividness of the 
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work, arid whites enhance lusciously 
rich color areas. Thrusting directions, 
impinging angles, trapezoidal planes are 
resolved into coherent designs. And 
decorative effects are achieved with 
delicate line, traced on plane surfaces 
or interwoven among them. 

In these fabulous scenes, a demon 
incubus bends over a sleeping woman; 
a vampire succubus hovers over a man; 
the physical world is metamorphosed 
before one’s eyes as a winged creature 
presides over the permutation; some oc- 
cult power seems to propel the objec- 
tive figure of a Girl in the Wind. But 
the accomplishment of the artist never- 
theless makes this hypernatural cosmos 
convincing. (Rehn, to Jan. 24.)—M.B. 


EIGHT OREGON ARTISTS: That this 
section of the country is assuming more 
and more importance as a vital art 
center is borne out by the present show- 


countryside, heavy stands of virgin for- 
est, and unharnessed streams. 

The founders of the Hudson River 
School, Durand and Cole, are contrasted 
here. In Farmyard, Durand’s meticu- 
lously faithful rendering is relieved by 
an infusion of mystical light (he was a 
plein air artist). Cole is represented by 
Italian scenes only—romantic, pictur- 
esque and sentimental scenes in which 
emotional reaction rather than crafts- 
manship is stressed. In panoramic land- 
scapes, Cropsey, Bierstadt and Robert 
Havell all echo a patriotic desire to em- 
phasize the splendor of American scen- 
ery in terms of size and brilliance. 

Almost all of these painters had some 
experience in Europe, and this foreign 
contact is evident in the work of Ken- 
sett and Whittredge—work in which 
Durand’s ideal of transcribing nature 
literally is supplemented by broader 
handling and greater scope. 





Brown: Still-Life with Basket and Cloth 


ing of three Oregon sculptors and five 
Oregon painters, all of professional 
caliber. 

Paintings by Carl Morris are among 
the most personal in the group. In his 
evocative City Scene, Morris weaves 
plastic elements into a soft poetry. 
Among other notable achievements are 
James Hansen’s bronzes (human and 
plant forms fused into small but ponder- 
ously conceived pieces); the semi- 
abstract paintings of Demetrios Jame- 
son; Hilda Morris’ sculptured forms 
which flow in fluid grace; and Louis 
Bunce’s The Sea Beyond, which achieves 
real individuality though a stylistic de- 
pendency on Gorky is sensed in his 
other work. 

Charles Heaney, Michele Russo and 
Tom Hardy sustain the merit of this 
show, which was arranged with the as- 
sistance of the Portland Art Museum. 
(Kraushaar, to Jan. 24.)—A.N. — 


LANDSCAPES OF THE AMERICAN 
PAST: This group show presents an 
idyllic past that appears extremely re- 
mote from today—a past of unspoiled 


Durrie and Inness are also repre- 
sented in the show, the former by a 
number of paintings, including one of 
his famous snow scenes. Inness began 
with this school, but later escaped its 
limitations. His early Road through the 
Woods is direct and sincere—and typi- 
cal of his work of period before he 
went to Europe. But even in this paint- 
ing (by an artist who might be said 
to have culminated the early landscape 
movement), greater sophistication is 
apparent. Others represented in the 
show: Birch, Fisher, Hart, Johnson, 
Doughty, E. L. Henry and Wyant. (Ken- 
nedy, to Jan. 31.)—M.B. 


DOROTHEA TANNING: The troubled 
world of Dorothea Tanning is presented 
with all the meticulousness of painting 
and drawing that is so often at the 
service of surrealism. If these labors 
explain the rarity of Miss Tanning’s 
appearances, they do not excuse the 
banal illustrationism to which she is 
prone (witness Family Portrait). How- 
ever, when her vision is magical enough, 
her super-real technique becomes effec- 
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tive. In Some Roses and their Phan- 
toms, several flowers on a table have 
been metamorphosed into tortured foe- 
tus-like shapes lost in a waste of space. 
The Guest Room is a Freudian portrait 
of a nude girl on the verge of puberty. 
In her bed lies another child holding a 
doll; standing about menacingly are 
two boy-monsters; and the floor is 
strewn with broken eggshells. (Iolas, to 
Jan. 31.)—S. G. 


HANS MOLLER: One has an immedi- 
ate visual response to Moller’s latest 
works. Bright reds, oranges and pinks, 
held in place by black lines, provide a 
lavish, sensory feast in these 18 vibrant 
and handsome gouache still-lifes, land- 
scapes and portraits. 

This show reflects the temper and 
taste of the French tradition. Strongly 
decorative—sometimes at the expense 
of plasticity—the works suggest a self- 
conscious and refined artist. Moller ap- 
pears to function best in the still-life 
genre. Red Pears, for example, is a 
beautifully constructed painting, and 
the line in it is not as mechanical as 
Moller’s line can be. The pears, in a 
high key, undulate in a dance of subtle 
balances. Pebbles is even more free, 
its line and color intuitively integrated, 
the black line gently breathing in and 
out of the canvas. Similarly, ‘in Red 
Still-Life, line imperceptibly breaks 
away from subject to live a life of its 
own. (Borgenicht, to Jan. 31.)—A.N. 


FRENCH MODERNS: Highlights of this 
exhibition are Courbet’s serene, dramat- 
ically composed Boats on the Beach; 
a Vuillard interior in soft tans, greys 
and ivories; Metzinger’s The Goldfish 
Bowl—a still-life arrangement much 
closer to Léger and the early Mir6é 
than to cubism; and Derain’s Cagnes. 
Painted around 1912, this last canvas 
is one of the links between Cézanne and 
cubism. Pale umber buildings straggling 
down a hill-side, pale green trees and 
masses of shrubbery—every shape is 
simplified and squared-off. Other inclu- 
sions are a Chagall flower study, an 
icon-like Rouault head, a Viaminck 
still-life and paintings by’ Laurencin, 
Dufy and Utrillo. (Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld, to Jan. 31.)—J.F. 


GUEST SCULPTORS: Assembled by 
two gallery regulars, Milton Hebald 
and Hugo Robus, this cross-country se- 
lection of work by 19 guest artists pro- 
vides a view of some aspects of today’s 
American sculpture. A rewarding col- 
lection, it includes many especially well 
handled pieces that avoid the pitfalls 
of novelty or stylization. 

Outstanding among the more natural- 
istic works is Marianna Pineda’s Head, 
a sensitive and mysterious portrait in 
a strange, archaic mood. Elisabeth Mo- 
del’s delicate figure, Winged, is rem- 
iniscent of the Greek statues of Nike, 
but its elongation rings a more con- 
temporary note. The intricate pose of 
Escape Artist by Harold Tovish is in- 
geniously handled and results in a well 
controlled figure piece. 

On the more abstract side Juan Nick- 
ford’s African Landscape, a symbolic, 
fetish-like metal construction, recalls 
David Hare. Adolf Dioda’s Elephant, a 
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tightly compressed abstract form, trans- 
mits the essence of “elephant” with 
simple beauty. 

Excellent craftsmanship is revealed 
here in works by Louise Nevelson, 
Winslow Eaves, Nathaniel Kaz, Abbott 
Pattison and Peter Dadiani. Several 
figure drawings are also on view. 
(Grand Central Moderns, to Jan. 24.) 

—A.N. 


BERNARD KLONIS: Carried out with 
fluent brushing and surety of touch, 
these watercolors reveal the artist’s 
sensitive reactions to visual experiences, 
and his ability to express this emotion 
in pictorial terms. In his landseapes he 
reduces the complexity of natural forms, 
stressing only their essentials. Even 
minor details—the fortuitous salience 
of a dark tree, the texture of atmos- 
phere, the stirring of clouds—are as- 
similated into firm designs. 
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KLONIS: Flowers in Landscape 


Color heightens the moods that Klonis 
evokes, cool notes setting off warm 
ones, patterns of light and shadow ac- 
centing the solidity of forms. Curving 
hills, rolling earth masses, create a 
rhythmic effect that is halted at times 
by a thrusting tree or by the horizontal 
of a bridge. 

Among the notable paintings here, 
Lowering Day is a pattern of delicate 
tonal adjustments and Bouquet shows a 
cluster of wild flowers growing, in dec- 
orative yet casual arrangement, out of 
a shaggy hillside. (Babcock, Jan. 26 to 
Feb. 14.)—M. B. 


JAY ROBINSON: Kentucky is the theme 
that unites the many styles and methods 
of Jay Robinson’s paintings and sculp- 
ture. Weathered cabins are delicately 
drawn on his scumbled canvases. Tex- 
ture contributes mood and, in the most 
successful paintings such as The Old 
Place, suggests the haze of mountain 
mornings. 

But Robinson’s references to Appa- 
lachian Americana seem overdone when 
they appear on split rail fences or cabin 
siding boards that are painted, incised 
and whittled ,or studded with nails. A 
strain of this coy ingenuity runs through 


much of his work. Sculpture is formed 
from trick materials: horseshoe nails 
make a mounted figure; elsewhere the 
coils of a moonshiner’s still are used. 
And in one painting the text of a “hell 
for damnation” sermon is carefully 
printed to alternate with the figure of 
a preacher, an aged brick facade, and 
ghostly courthouse loafers. (Milch, to 
Jan. 24.)—P.B. 


YELA BRICHTA: A successful woman 
dentist, in her first solo show Mrs. 
Brichta deluges us with representa- 
tional watercolors, pastels and draw- 
ings; with more recent semi-abstract 
oils; and with a dozen pieces of wood 
sculpture. Along with the over- 
abundance of work here, one finds a 
variety of stylistic directions. 

Mrs. Brichta’s watercolors have a 
delicate charm, but her later and more 
abstract oils reveal a more serious con- 
cern with the creative process. In one 
of these oils, Rose Arbor, an abstrac- 
tion of flowers, paint is profusely, skill- 
fully and decisively applied to create 
beautiful color shapes that transcend 
subject matter. 

The sculpture is done with great sim- 
plicity of means, the elongation and 
compression of figures and heads hark- 
ing back to German gothic. (Feigl, to 
Jan. 21.)—A.N. 


ETHEL MAFAGAN: Carried out while 
the artist was on a Fulbright in Greece, 
these landscapes form an impressive 
record of that country’s hinterland of 
rugged, mountainous country. They 
have breadth and simplicity. And a re- 
markable sense of scale is conveyed in 
the spatial relations of their precipi- 
tious cliffs—piled-up masses of weath- 
ered rock—and the undulating sum- 
mits of their background ranges. Color 
patterns are effective, yet appropriately 
reticent. Diffused light softens the gen- 
eral bleakness. 

The presence of an occasional horse- 
man, herdsman or straggling animal 
does not dispel the sense of loneliness 
here. Scanty herbage, red soil and a 
few gaunt cypress trees on open plains 
increase the sense of a brooding, sinis- 
ter atmosphere. Miss Mafagan has exe- 
cuted her Greek landscapes with econ- 
omy of means; she has also been sensi- 
tive to the alien character of the ter- 
rain. (Ganso, to Jan. 31.)—M.B. 


PENNERTON WEST: Although the 
titles of these newest works refer to 
landscapes and figures; the artist is 
concerned chiefly with expressing a per- 
sonal emotional response to forest and 
figure. The lyrical rhythmic canvas A 
Woman, A Landscape constructs out of 
form and color, line and movement, a 
convincing architecture of nature-forms. 
In Couple Waiting, with fused, molten 
pigment deftly applied, the artist cre- 
ates a mood of poetic intensity. These 
two recently executed paintings, bold 
and fauve-like, are statements of pow- 
erful conviction—and they are the out- 
standing ones in the group. 

But though painterly in attack, some 
of the canvases here are so ambiguous 
that their imagery remains latent. The 
problem of the picture’s completeness 
is not Miss West’s problem alone, but 
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that of all non-figurative painters, and 
her struggle is to be respected as sin- 
cere and purposeful. 

Some watercolors here do not mea- 
sure up to the oils, and strike a weak 
note in an otherwise strong showing. 
(Tibor de Nagy, to Jan. 24.)—A.N. 


RICHARD STANKIEWICZ: Creating a 
three-dimensional calligraphy of wire, 
often encrusted with plaster and em- 
bellished with all sorts of found ob- 
jects, Stankiewicz explores fantastic 
and demonic areas in sculpture. Some 
of his small pieces—those he calls Fan- 
tastic Creatures—resemble insect forms 
or animated farm machinery. Poised, 
each one on a single wire, they vibrate 
as they thrust into space. 

Stankiewicz’ Hunting Party is a 
strange resolution of an austere recti- 
linear structure and such tactile de- 
tails as a mane of shredded rope. In 
places, the naked wire of Circus Family 
is wrapped with string, suggesting an 
aerialist’s rigging, yet rigging and fig- 
ures form one ambiguous unit. In 
Soldier, however—the dargest piece 
here — material obtrudes: pipes, wire 
plumes, loops afnd arcs of plaster sug- 
gest an outlandish comic opera soldier 
who is half a doorman. (Hansa, to Jan. 
26.)—P. B. 


CLEVE GRAY: Although a number of 
Cleve Gray’s paintings derive in style 
from his friend and teacher Jacques 
Villon, Gray’s variations are sensitively 
conceived and seem consciously wrought. 
Like Villon, he works with light-valued 
color—yellows, blues and rose—and su- 
perstructures of line. He rarely sug- 
gests shadows, even in a moody view of 
Venice, where he relies on lines and 
planes to suggest his image. 

But some of the canvases here are in 
a different vein. In these, Gray allows 
flowing line free play, a baroque free- 
dom. In one atmospheric interior, Tea 
at Puteaux, he contrasts ambiguous, 
billowing forms with the angular facets 
of a room. Here, close harmonies of 
rose create an aura of tenderness, an 
aura unlike that of the high-keyed, Vil- 
lonesque canvases. (Seligmann, to Jan. 
25.)—D. A. 


COL. BERNT BALCHEN: A man of 
many accomplishments, Balchen (in his 
first solo show) deals with the frozen, 
impersonal north countries. His is a 
descriptive style mainly concerned with 
recording the isolated polar regions he 
has explored. His watercolors lack true 
watercolor feel, but have a certain tech- 
nical facility and a fidelity to the scene. 
At times, as in Laerdalsora, Norway, 
Balchen seems to depart slightly from 
the purely pictorial, whether conscious- 
ly or not, and in these instances he 
strikes a decorative, almost abstract 
note. (Grand Central, Vanderbilt, to 
Jan. 16.)—A.N. 


SYLVIA CAREWE: In her third solo 
show Miss Carewe exhibits oils in clear 
sharp colors, often of ghostly figures. 
Units of surface design here are sur- 
prisingly inserted into illusionistic in- 
teriors of weathered boards, and though 
this conflict of two kinds of space is 
premeditated. The spectator has a diffi- 
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cult time deciding which of the two 
different realities to accept. 

Two canvases—The Beginning and 
Myself As Jane Saw Me—both show the 
artist at work. Color accents are con- 
fined to the curved forms of the two- 
dimensiona! figure, while the interior is 
rendered in perspective. In both cases, 
the picture on the easel is White Barn, 
a pale stark canvas that is also in the 
show. Other directions are represented 
by Evening Over Golden Gate, an aerial 
impression of the San Francisco bay 
and city lights, and Of Provincetown, 
in which a receding plane of blue and 
green dashes is spotted with figures, a 
house and flying pennants on masts. 
(A.C.A., to Feb. 7.)—P.B. 


MIDTOWN ANNIVERSARY: Commem- 
orating its founding 21 years ago this 
month, this gallery presents a group 
show of its current artists. All works 





BINFoRD: Red Chair with Straw Flowers 


are recent ones and many have never 
been shown before—among them those 
of Doris Rosenthal, Sepeshy and Sokole. 

Of the gallery’s original members, 
only Isabel Bishop and William Palmer 
remain on the roster. Miss Bishop’s Girl 
With Hamburger is a delicately ren- 
dered close-up of a contemporary genre 
incident. Palmer’s Summer Quiet is a 
panoramic landscape constructed of 
shimmering green rectangles. Here, 
though the method is in the Cézanne 
tradition, the vista has the aura of Van 
Gogh. Julien Binford’s lush still-life of 
a bouquet on a red chair comes off with 
verve and subtlety. (Midtown, to Jan. 
24.)—P. B. 


HERMAN RAYMOND: A native New 
Yorker, now living and teaching in 
Colorado, Raymond offers an impres- 
sive group of pictures, the work of the 
past two-and-a-half years. 

Three stages of his development are 
discernible. First there are romantic, 
abstracted city scenes built up into 
architectural unity with intricate line 
applied in relief. Next there is a more 
austere, non-objective style, one in 
which flatly brushed paint areas con- 








trast with delicate line. The latest can- 
vases are experimental and more sub- 
jective in content. 

Raymond’s most assured and gratify- 
ing work is his earliest. Bridge into City 
—a network of spidery lines, a rec- 
ognizable cityscape—is urban poetry, 
Gothic and fragile in feeling. A later, 
non - figurative painting, Black and 
White #9 is technically controlled, and 
combines simple, flat planes to produce 
effective space tensions and balance. 

Raymond is least successful in his 
latest works, perhaps because he is cast- 
ing about for a new experience. (Art- 
ists’ Gallery, to Jan. 23.)—A.N. 


NELSON SEALE: In their greater 
elimination of detail and concentration 
on design, Seale’s recent watercolors 
show a marked advance over those he 
exhibited last year. Fluent brushing and 
admirable color patterns continue to 
give his landscapes an ingratiating ap- 
peal. Occasional areas of white paper 
and a sparkling effect. f 

Seale does not depend on picturesque 
subjects for interest. In Between Trains, 
the sharp contrast of vertical telegraph 
poles and horizontal buildings and rail- 
way car gives liveliness to a homely 
theme. An appreciable mood of desola- 
tion is evoked by an abandoned, squat 
little station building beside an unused 
roadway in Whistles Blow No More. 
Both papers evidence the essential char- 
acter of place. A particular asset in 
these paintings is the adaptation of 
palette to theme. (Barbizon Little, to 
Jan. 25.)—M. B. 


O’CONNOR BARRETT: A self-taught 
English sculptor, living in the United 
States since 1940, Barrett is exhibiting 
20-odd works ranging from Biblical and 
poetic themes to the satirically humor- 
ous. He has an excellent command of 
his craft and has no trouble handling 
various media. His show, on the whole, 
reveals respect for, and observation of, 
Egyptian and African sculpture. 

Certain of Barrett’s pieces, especially 
his wood relief panels, lose dramatic 
effect because of a too-strong tendency 
toward decorative stylization. A happy 
exception to this is Christ and the 
Adulteress. Form and volume flow 
throughout this work, and the figure of 
Christ arises from a sea of faces. The 
most sensitive pieces—like Oboist and 
’Cellist—are small but monumentally 
conceived, and convey a delightful mood 
of romantic whimsy. The satirical sculp- 
ture, however, seems too literal and 
commonplace. (Sculpture Center, to 
Jan. 23.)—A.N. 


SPERRY ANDREWS: Nineteen recent 
canvases by this capable artist are for 
the most part a bright report on the 
Danbury Fair. Horses, tents, and sur- 
rounding fair grounds are painted in 
angular patches of color, as though 
seen through a cubist prism. In Mrs. 
Pinchbeck’s Party Andrews uses the 
faceted cubist approach pleasingly, but 
occasionally his facility leads him to 
results that are pat and too pleasing. 
Old Fair Grounds—in quiet, studied 
tones of green—escapes this fault; and 
the dark, heavily worked Miss Race 
suggests a direction that should prove 
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rich with possibilities. A set of draw- 
ings on scratchboard, notably the spark- 
ling Carousel Horses and the moody 
Carousel, give further evidence of this 
artist’s talents. (Ferargil, Jan. 19-31.) 

—S. G. 


JOHN WILDE: In small paintings and 
drawings that are as precious and me- 
ticulous as well cut jewels, John Wilde 
depicts a world of infinite exactness 
and delicate solemnity. And if these ex- 
amples of what is called magic realism 
fall short of the mystery of their Flem- 
ish prototypes, it is the fault of our age. 

Into The Sleight of Hand, Wilde in- 
troduces a hand that has the tension of 
a Rogier Van der Weyden. This hand 
holds a string of buttons, a half-peeled 
lemon, a bird’s egg and a fragment of 
paper, all suspended from fine threads. 
These express a private rather than an 
agreed-upon symbolism. Still-Life With 
Yellow Tomatoes has a muted golden 
glow. By heightening specific color rela- 
tionships (or, in another case, playing 
upon the nostalgia of a landscape be- 
yond two exquisite fish) Wilde seems 
to take a more subjective approach to 
the world than do many of his fellow 
magic realists. 

Naughty little nudes—introduced as 
the surprise of Still-Life With Surprise 
or as the inhabitants of The Wildehouse 
—appear inconsistent with the rest of 
this work. One feels they should be sent 
back to Delvaux from whom they seem 
to have come. (Hewitt, to Jan. 31.) 

—P. B. 


STANLEY WOODWARD: Typical ma- 
rine paintings and a few New England 
farm scenes handled in the traditional 
manner, with importance placed on the 
pictorial, comprise this show. Wood- 
ward’s most satisfying statements are 
those presenting the sea in its various 
moods. In these one finds individual and 
poetic relationships with subject which 
recall Mattson’s romantic canvases. One 
is impressed with the artist’s serious- 
ness, though his intentions are not in 
the deepest vein. (Grand Central, Van- 
derbilt, to Jan. 31.)—A.N. 


LUDOLFS LIBERTS: A grand tour of 
the cities of Europe—their towers, riv- 
ers, and boulevards depicted in a ro- 
mantic impressionist style — comprises 
this exhibition of paintings. San Marco, 
Lake Como and the streets of Paris all 
come up to tourist expectations. Most 
appealing are canvases of Paris at dusk. 
In them the lights of cafés and autos 
glow in luminous bands beneath the 
dark, masked buildings on wide avenues. 
(Barbizon Plaza, to Jan. 31.)—P. B. 


ANN LOURIA: An impression of ma- 
turity is conveyed by this artist’s first 
solo show. Her still-lifes—the best 
paintings here—are chiefly semi-abstract 
and strongly patterned, their arrange- 
ments being made with feeling for 
movement and a tasteful color sense. 
More non-objective, and one of the bet- 
ter oils, White Pitcher is a still-life in 
which shapes break away from the con- 
ventional table top and rest in suspen- 
sion, creating a mysterious, lyrical 
mood. Miss Louria’s decorative, sensu- 
ously colored Fruit is compactly knit 
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WILDE: The Sleight of Hand 


into a strong, finished statement. Her 
paintings of figures are less successful. 
In them she lapses into unconvincing 
romanticism. (Contemporary Arts, to 
Jan. 30.)—A.N. 


N.A.W.A. WATERCOLOR GROUP: 
Avowedly representing the conservative 
and middle of the road elements of the 
organization, 20 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists 
are currently showing their watercolors. 
The most effective landscapes — and 
landscapes predominate—use wet paper 
techniques. In Spray Virginia Gunkel 
spots clear washes of blue on the bright 
white of paper to suggest breakers. 
Softer effects distinguish Ethel Katz’ 
muted Pulpit Rock, Monhegan, a sunset 
scene with a tall pine in the foreground 
unifying the picture plane as it does in 
several Cézanne views of the valley of 
St. Victoire. (Argent, to Jan. 31.)—P. B. 


PAULA & ALBERT KAPP: This man 
and wife duo-show of oils and gouaches 
describes the familiar fishing world of 


Miori: Standing Man 





Provincetown. Mrs. Kapp’s somewhat 
fanciful works are more advanced both 
in concept and technique. Color in them 
is in the blue range and is expertly 
handled. In Street Shapes (one of her 
most effective works) the tipped, careen- 
ing houses convey an intensely emo- 
tional effect reminiscent of German ex- 
pressionism. 

Albert Kapp’s gouaches are simple 
and charming observations, though 
stylistically undistinguished. In Wharf, 
however, an ingenious use of perspec- 
tive creates spatial tensions intimating 
a more personal and serious concern 
with subject. (Salpeter, to Jan. 31.) 

—A.N. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB ANNUAL: 
Members and a few invited guests of 
the National Arts Club participate in 
this large 55th annual of paintings and 
sculpture. The paintings predominate 
and the three or four pieces of sculp- 
ture seem lost and overshadowed. The 
two outstanding paintings, for this re- 
viewer, are Vytlacil’s The Forest No. 4 
and Edwin Dickinson’s Window View, 
Paris. Vytlacil’s canvas is a vigorous 
challenge to so many of its tired neigh- 
bors. An impetuous statement in greens 
and grays, its tree forms emerge from 
an abundance of energy. The Dickinson 
is the surprise. A very unobtrusive can- 
vas, the delicacy of its pearl grays and 
the supple balance of its structure re- 
inforce its discreet conservatism. (Na- 
tional Arts Club, to Jan. 18.)—P.B. 


LUCIANO MIORI: Massive conte cray- 
on studies—of heavy-jawed Etruscan 
men, of Leonardesque figures in swirling 
groups, of startled boys and isolated 
male nudes—make up this exhibition 
by a 31-year-old Italian contemporary. 

Miori seems to draw heavily on the 
past. One feels, in his strong form- 
drawing, the influence of renaissance 
masters; in his characterizations, ac- 
quaintance with Fayum mummy por- 
traits; in his symbolism, familiarity with 
Egyptian or Gnostic images. 

Most of Miori’s larger-than-life heads 
are drawn so close to the picture plane 
that their features almost seem to ex- 
trude. For example, one head in pale 
conte wash looms hypnotically before 
the spectator, its powerful features 
rigidly fixed. Tragic gladiators, perhaps, 
these men express both terror and 
mute resignation. 

One of the most striking works in 
this show is a very large vertical de- 
picting a struggle between a _ bird- 
headed man and a powerful bull, a 
fusion of baroque sculptural drawing 
and modern concepts of shallow space. 
Summary indications of human anatomy 
and the expressive distortions of the 
bull reveal Miori’s consummate drafts- 
manship. (Cadby-Birch, to Feb. 18.) 

—D. A. 

THEMAL: Rhythmic groupings of broad- 
ly generalized athletes, usually basket- 
ball players, comprise the bulk of The- 
mal’s work. These paintings vary 
strongly in their degree of accomplish- 
ment. At his best—as in Jump Shot— 
Themal idealizes figures into repetitive 
friezes of clear primary color and sim- 
plified drawing. In The Players he car- 
[Continued on page 24] 
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PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





New York Gambit 


The opening of a number of New York 
City print exhibitions in galleries ex- 
tending from Greenwich Village to 75th 
Street augurs well for the new year in 
graphics. Among unusual print events 


Emil Weddige, an associate professor 
in the art department of the University 
of Michigan, is having his first one-man 
show of color lithographs at The Con- 
temporaries Gallery, to January 25. 
Versatile and eclectic, Weddige displays 
complete technical mastery. His crayon 





Haas: Town in the Hills 


are four solo debut exhibitions by young 
printmakers, and an exceptional group 
show representing 17 graphic artists. 
Three other shows round out the picture: 
one, comprising choice Japanese prints 
from a private collection; a second, 
French newspaper engravings by a Sati- 
rist of the late 19th century, and finally, 
a group of Audubon’s colored litho- 
graphs of viviparous quadrupeds. 
ry e * 


Leading off the one-man debuts, Hil- 
degarde Haas and Ross Abrams, ac- 
complished young color-woodcut artists, 
are exhibiting during January at the 
Truman Gallery. Mist-cloaked forests 
and fog-bound riverside cities become 
subjects for Hildegarde Haas. She 
grounds her blocks in delicate, lightly 
printed hues (often allowing the rhythm 
of the grain to read through), then ap- 
plies a key-block of jungle-gym lines 
—lines which move back and forth in 
space. Her printing technique resembles 
early Japanese block- printing in its 
lightness, its respect for the nature of 
the block. In allowing the color-block 
forms to create space, she shows her 
understanding of the medium. 

Ross Abrams leans more to classical 
representation, though he brings an en- 
tirely imaginative range of colors to his 
prints. His most effective works here 
are quiet landscapes printed in rich, 
deep hues. In Evening, Vinalhaven, for 
example, a heavy mauve ground sets 
the mood. Over this tone, Abrams prints 
sinuously curving symbols of the forest, 
silhouetting slender trees against the 
twilight background. Abrams’ recent ab- 
stractions of bold tree-forms; his sump- 
tuous textures (he inks his blocks heavi- 
ly with oil paints), and his complex 
compositions indicate a new, more dy- 
namic, direction. 
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renderings are as skillful as Daumier’s; 
his grainy textures are equal to those 
of contemporary French masters. He 
can scratch, sandpaper, or _ tusche- 
wash his stones to create successful 
contemporary experiments. But his sty- 
listic shifts are not uniformly satisfying. 
For this reviewer, Weddige is at his 
best when he abandons classical chia- 
roscuro drawing in favor of bold semi- 
abstraction. His Young Girl Dressing, 
for example, printed in opulent heavy 
pink and showing a sensuously distorted 
figure, is a superior color print. 
® » 3 

Prints in various media by Robert 
Gardner, on view at the 4th Street 
Print Shop until February 15, are 
largely: conventional and more often 
related to illustrational drawing than 
to printmaking. Two laudable excep- 
tions, however, are an intaglio print, 
The Flower, in deep blacks and grays 
which penetrate the depths of the flow- 
er’s heart, and an airy still-life. 

e @ 2 

Almost 50 prints in a creditable co- 
operative exhibition being held at the 
Tanager Gallery until January 27, pro- 
vide a reliable index to current print- 
making in New York. A number of es- 
tablished printmakers such as Karl 
Schrag, Ann Ryan and Peter Grippe are 
showing here along with many new- 
comers. Of the younger artists, Paul 
Brach and George Ortman are the most 
distinctive. Brach shows large intaglio 
abstractions—atmospheric compositions 
of arc-lines and eloquent white or near- 
white spaces—printed from carefully 
etched plates. Ortman works his plates 
in strong black-white contrasts. He 
groups closely related surrealist shapes 
diagonally away from the picture plane 
so that they recede in deep, magical 


black space. Also noteworthy: Harry 
Hoehn’s looming construction; Kenneth 
Kilstrom’s vivid intaglios; Mar Jean 
Kettunen’s delicate linear engravings, 
and prints by Joellen Todd, Salvatore 
Grippi and Aaron Furman. 

cs a e 

Moving back in time, a small exhibi- 
tion of newspaper engravings by André 
Gill, French satirist following in the 
wake of Daumier, can be seen at the 
Peretz Johnnes Gallery until February 
3. All dated 1877, these topical political 
and theatrical cartoons are less witty 
than Daumier’s, but occasionally reach 
a mordant peak. Caricatures of les 
ministres, and of the clergy (always 
depicted as fat and avaricious) are in- 
cluded, as is an amusing print describ- 
ing les refusés from the Salon. 

& e & 

A very felicitous occasion for New 
York, an exhibition of Japanese prints 
from the Marion Cutter collection, is 
offered by the Esther Gentle Gallery 
until February 15. Relatively speaking, 
this is a modest collection with lacunae. 
For example, there are few primitive 
masters represented. But the entire se- 
lection is tasteful, carefully chosen, and 
has a distinct character as a group. 
To mention only a few of the outstand- 
ing prints, there are several Haranobu 
works showing that master’s exquisite 
design sense. (His elegant ladies, posed 
close to the picture-plane, extremely 
graceful and demure, have an aura of 
untouchability.) There are ferocious ac- 
tors by Shunsho; sophisticated theatri- 
cal scenes by Utamaro, and a large 
series of facsimile prints by Sharaku, 
the famous Noh dancer who captured 
the spirit of the popular theater in his 
dynamic prints. An extraordinary print 





EISHI: O Hana 


by a lesser-known master, Hokkei, de- 
picts a bird of paradise with fantastical- 
ly rich-colored plumage and a large 
area of gauffrage exquisitely handled. 
Finally, there are several beautiful ex- 
amples from Hiroshige’s series, among 
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them one of the “Road from Kioto to 

Yedo” group. In mint condition, this 

genre-landscape reveals Hiroshige’s 

prodigious ability to organize color 

blocks both pictorially and graphically. 
e © © 

Audubon’s series “Viviparous Quad- 
rupeds of North America’ — colored 
lithographs produced in the last years 
of his life—are on view at the Old 
Print Center of Camilla Lucas through 
January 24. Audubon’s bestiary in- 
cludes portraits of Rocky Mountain 
squirrels, goats, ocelots, beavers, mink 
and jaguars. 

Audubon completed this last work of 
his life after an exploratory tour 
through upper Missouri. There he stud- 
ied Western animals, bringing sketches 
back to his New York studio at River- 
side Drive, where he and his son exe- 
cuted the quadruped series. 


PRINT NOTES 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: An exchange 
show of contemporary French prints— 
the result of cooperation between the 
Boston Public Library and France’s Bib- 
liothéque National and Comité Nationale 
de la Gravure—is on view at the Phila- 
delphia Museum through February 8. 
The exhibition includes work by 56 art- 
ists ranging from Matisse (born in 1869) 
to André Minaux (born in 1923.) Some 
others represented: Rouault, Villon, Dun- 
oyer de Segonzac, Léger, Picasso, Utrillo 
and Chagall. A second feature in the 
print galleries is an exhibition of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Bonnard and Vuillard post- 
ers and lithographs. 


Boston, Massachusetts: An exhibition cf 
contemporary American prints by 108 
artists, designated as a gift for the Bez- 
alel National Museum in Jerusalem is 
on view at the Boston Public Library. 
The nucleus of the show is a group of 
prints originally sent to represent the 
United States in the 1949 International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Graphic Art 
held at the Petit Palais. To these were 
added a number of other works by art- 
ists eager to help Israel assemble its 
national print collection. Among artists 
represented are John Marin, Jean Char- 
lot, John Taylor Arms, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
and Arthur W. Heintzelman. 


Detroit, Michigan: Two exhibitions are 
offered in the print department at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts through Feb- 
ruary 15. The first comprises 30 Henri 
Matisse prints of the past 15 years. 
Presented to the museum by John S. 
Newberry, Jr., curator of graphic arts, 
this collection includes etchings, litho- 
graphs, aquatints and linoleum cuts 
issued in limited editions of 25. A rare 
self-portrait—the only impression in 
America—is included in the selection. 
The second exhibition features costume 
and stage designs by Eugene Berman. 


New York, New York: “The Sidewalks 
of New York,” an exhibition of 75 prints 
from the I. N. Phelps collection of 
Americana, is on view at the New York 
Public Library through May 1. The 
show ranges from a 1750 line engraving, 
which describes a fire-bucket brigade, 
to an 1870 lithograph depicting a pro- 
posed 312-foot subway. 
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BOOKS 


A Cézanne Study 


“Paul Cézanne,’ by Meyer Schapiro. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1952. 
From the Library of Great Painters 
Series. 126 pp.; 50 color plates. $12.50. 


There is certainly no paucity of 
books on Cézanne, yet this newest addi- 
tion to the ever-growing Cézanne bib- 
liography deserves a warm welcome, 
for it features both a highly readable 
text and interesting illustrations. 

The accent of the recently created 
“Library of Great Painters” is, of 
course, on the 50 full-page plates, all 
in color, that comprise each volume. 
And as a result of this formula, many 
pictures that cannot be photographed in 
color—such as works in Russian mu- 
seums, in numerous private collections, 
in the Barnes Foundation, etc.—have 
been omitted. But it must be added, in 
all fairness, that the present volume 
contains a good many reproductions of 
important paintings which are located 
in Europe. Above all, there are, besides 
some almost too familiar pictures, sev- 
eral that have never before been repro- 
duced in color. 

The quality of the plates is not uni- 
form: some are surprisingly good, others 
are rather poor. Certain highly var- 
nished canvases or those with heavy 
pigment seem to pose problems that 
have not yet been mastered, as illus- 
trated by the inadequate print of the 
Levy Chateau Noir. The task of repro- 
ducing on glossy paper not only the 
colors but also the texture of Cézanne’s 
work is certainly extremely difficult, 
and one wonders whether, in making 
their choice, the editors should not also 
have considered the “reproducibility” of 
each painting. 

Meyer Schapiro’s text places Cézanne 
clearly as the painter who bridged the 
19th and 20th centuries. His art is here 
studied in connection with his own 
period, with his personal background 
and with the subsequent evolution of 
art. The comments on the individual 
paintings form a running appraisal of 
Cézanne’s development and _ achieve- 
ments. They are highly absorbing and 
enlightening. If we may voice a very 
minor objection, it would be directed 
against occasional psychological inter- 
pretations such as the question of 
whether in the artist’s “lifelong pre- 
occupation with still-life there is not 
perhaps an unconscious impulse to re- 
store harmony to the family table, the 
scene and symbol of Cézanne’s conflict 
with his father.” While speculations of 
this kind may be voiced in a lecture, in 
print they seem both oversimplified 
from a psychologceal point of view and 
overcomplicated from an artistic stand- 
point. But there are too many pertinent 
observations, too many happy formula- 
tions and penetrating analyses to war- 
rant a quarrel with such statements. 

Although there are frequent mentions 
of Cézanne’s letters, and quotations 
from them, the condensed bibliography 
fails to list the volume of his collected 
correspondence.—JOHN REWALD.* 








*John Rewald, well-known author, critic, 
and authority on 198th- and 20th-century 
French art, has written studies of Cézanne, 
Bonnard, and Seurat, as well as a history 
of impressionism. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE, 
folktales selected and edited by Paul 
Radin in collaboration with Elinore 
Marvel; sculpture selected and in- 
troduced by James Johnson Sweeney. 
(New York: Pantheon, for the Bol- 
lingen Series. $8.50.) Dr. Paul Radin, 
anthropologist, has assembled 81 folk- 
tales and myths from the unwritten 
literature of native Africa. Narra- 
tives fall into four groups: The Uni- 
verse and its Beginnings, a collection 
of creation myths; The Animal and 
His World; The Realm of Man; and 
Man and His Fate. James Johnson 
Sweeney, director of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, writes a de- 


scriptive introduction to the sculp- 
ture section which comprises 165 
photographs. 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS, by Ladislas 
Segy. (New York: A. A. Wyn, $7.50.) 
A comprehensive book covering many 
aspects of African art including 
meaning and sources, basic concepts 
and myths, cults, and relation to Eu- 
ropean civilization. 


ANGKOR AND THE MANDARIN Roap, by 
Martin Birnbaum, intro. by Edward 
M. Weyer, Jr. (New York: Vantage, 
$6.) Essays on Indo-Chinese art by 
veteran traveler and connoisseur. 


ART ScHOOL SELF-TAUGHT, by Matlack 
Price and A. Thornton Bishop. (New 
York: Greenberg, $10.) A cursory 
discussion of various subjects includ- 
ing history of art, painting, drawing, 
design, typography and fashion. 


BRIDGMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAWING 
FROM LIFE, by George B. Bridgman. 
(New York: Sterling, $12.) A manual 
comprising more than 1,000 drawings 
of human anatomy by a former teach- 
er at New York’s Art Students League. 


BYZANTINE Mosaics, intro. by Peter 
Meyer. (New York: Oxford, $6.50.) 
Good-color plates reproducing mosaics 
from Torcello, Monreale, Venice, Pa- 
lermo and Cefalu. 


CoLor FUNDAMENTALS, by Maitland 
Graves. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
$10.) Aspects of color—the physical, 
psychological, psychophysical, physio- 
logical and esthetic—discussed by a 
leading authority on design and the 
use of color. 


FIGURE INDICATION, by Harry Dreve 
Schorr. (New York: Watson Guptill, 
$5.50.) For the layout man, commer- 
cial artist and art director; instruc- 
tion on how to indicate or suggest 
the figure with speed and skill. 


How To BE AN ArtTistT, by Simon Lis- 
sim. (New York: Wilfred Funk, $3.95.) 
A simple approach to the problem of 
orienting the would-be amateur art- 
ist, by a member of the art depart- 
ment of City College of New York. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. (New York: 
Seligmann & Co.) An illustrated cat- 
alogue of manuscripts from the Li- 
brary of Their Highnesses the Dukes 
D’Arenberg issued in an edition of 
500 copies in conjunction with a re- 
cent exhibition. Includes more than 


50 reproductions in black-and-white 
from 11th to 16th centuries. Docu- 
mented by Professor Meyer Schapiro 
of Columbia University. 


THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, by Bernard Berenson. (New 
York: Phaidon. $7.50.) Four essays 
published separately from 1894 to 
1907, brought together in one volume 
with 400 illustrations. A preface writ- 
ten by Berenson introduces this edi- 
tion, which covers Venetian, Floren- 
tine, Central Italian and North Ital- 
ian Renaissance art. 


LIBERAL ARTS DICTIONARY, edited by 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 
$6.) Primarily for those who read for 
pleasure in cultural fields. English, 
French, Spanish and German terms 
defined, with a cross-index of foreign- 
language words. 


MASTERS OF CAMPANIAN PAINTING, by 
Mabel M. Gabriel. (New York: Bitt- 
ner. $12.) A scholarly essay on the 
artists who worked in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii before the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D. Includes more 
than 30 black and white plates. 


THE NEw ArT EDUCATION, by Ralph M. 
Pearson. (New York: Harper, $4.) 
A revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1941; introduction by Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman. A new section 
describes developments of the past 
10 years. 


NEw WorLp For NELLIE, by Rowland 
Emett. (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
$2.) Nellie, a capricious railroad en- 
gine, is famous to British readers of 


“Punch.” Written and illustrated by 
a noted caricaturist, this book de- 
scribes Nellie’s U. 8S. perigrination. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, by 
J. G. Davies. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, $4.75.) The development 
of churches and their furnishings from 
the first to the sixth centuries; with 
45 ground plans and numerous plates. 
Davies is a lecturer in theology at 
the University of Birmingham. 


PEDAGOGICAL SKETCHBOOK BY PAUL KLEE, 
introduction and translation by Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy. (New York: Praeger, 
$3.) Re-edition of a 1925 publication, 
with the original layout by L. Moholy- 
Nagy. Klee’s simple diagrams and 
drawings are accompanied by short 
comments on line, volume, planes, 
structure, equilibrium and motion. 


PorTRAITS BY SiR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ed- 
ited by Frederick W. Hilles. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, $4.) Character 
sketches of Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel 
Johnson and David Garrick, together 
with other Reynolds manuscripts dis- 
covered among the Boswell Papers 
and published for the first time. Ed- 
ited by the Bodman Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University. 

PoRTRAIT OF THE OLD WEST, by Harold 
McCracken. (New York: McGraw 
Hill, $10.) The Old West as vividly 
seen through the eyes of its artists 
from the days of the Spanish con- 
quistadors to the era of cowboy-In- 
dian battles. 
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Posters, by W. H. Allner. (New York: 
Reinhold, $8.50.) Fifty artists and 
designers analyze their approach, 
their methods, and their solutions to 
poster design and .poster advertising. 
Among the 50: Bayer, Erni, Kepes, 
Krikorian, Picart le Doux, Steinberg. 


THE RoyaL AcapEeMy, by Sir Walter 
R. M. Lamb. (New York: British 
Book Centre, $3.25.) A new edition 
of a book published in 1935 with up- 
to-date information about the Royal 
Academy during and after the Sec- 
ond World War. 


A SKETCH Book By TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, 
introduction by Carl O. Schniewind. 
(New York: Curt Valentin, $15.) A 
facsimile of the sketch book owned 
by the Chicago Art Institute, isswed 
in a limited edition of 1,200 copies. 
Reproductions are of pencil and conte 
sketches of racing horses, circus 
horses, mounted ladies and several 
portrait sketches. 


THE STORY OF PAINTING FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE, by H. W. Janson and Dora Jane 
(New York: Harry N. Abrams. $4.95.) 
Painting from the cave era to today, 
a history written by the chairman of 
the Fine Arts Department at Wash- 
ington Square College, N. Y. U., and 
his wife. Includes 140 reproductions. 


TALIESIN DRAWINGS BY FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT, edited by Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr. (New York: Wittenborn, Schultz. 
$2.50.) The first book in over 40 years 
to present the architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright in the form of draw- 
ings. Includes 19 architectural draw- 
ings of which only eight have been 
published. 


A THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE, by Victor 
Hammer. (New York: Wittenborn, 
Schultz, $4.80.) Handset by the au- 
thor, this little book contains the 
second chapter from “A _ Platonic 
Dialog,” which Hammer intends to 
print fully by hand in the future. In 
this dialogue, architectural theory is 
discussed provocatively by a skilled 
craftsman steeped in tradition and by 
an intelligent patron. 


UKRAINIAN ARTS, compiled by Olya 
Dmytriw, edited by Anne Mitz. (New 
York: Ukrainian Youth’s League, $5.) 
A compilation of architecture, music, 
literature, fine art, embroidery, East- 
er-egg decoration and ceramics. 


VISION AND 'TECHNIQUE IN EUROPEAN 
PAINTING, by Brian Thomas. (New 
York: Longmans, Green, $3.25.) Thom- 
as, principal of England’s Byam Shaw 
Art School, examines ancient and 
modern painting in an attempt to 
throw light on “the predicament of 
the modern artist.” 


THE WORK OF THE MODERN POTTER IN 
ENGLAND, by George Wingfield Digby. 
(London: Murray, $3.50.) Describing 
the art, origins and aims of the mod- 
ern potter. Includes brief essays on 
contemporary potters. 


Your ArT HERITAGE, by Olive L. Riley. 
(New York: Harper, $4.50.) A history 
of the arts for teen-agers, by the 
chairman of the art department of 
New York’s Washington Irving High 
School. 
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Savage: An Early American 
[Continued from page 12] 


in his early work. A strong business 
sense led him to establish art galleries, 
according to Worcester curator Louisa 
Dresser. Writing in the autumn, 1952, 
issue of “Art in America,” she observes: 
“He was essentially a showman and 
much of his painting was done with the 
exhibition galleries in mind which he 
successively conducted in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston.” 

In conjunction with the exhibition, 
the museum is holding a seminar Feb- 
ruary 14. All persons interested in early 
American art are invited to attend. For 
information write the Worcester Art 
Museum, 55 Salisbury Street, Worces- 
ter 9, Massachusetts. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio: An Andrea Mantegna 
painting owned by the Cincinnati Art 
Museum and known for more than 200 
years as “Tarquin and the Cumaean 





MANTEGNA: Esther and Mordecai 


Sibyl” will be re-titled “Esther and Mor- 
decai’”’ as the result of an iconographical 
study made by Dr. Franz Landsberger, 
curator of the Jewish Museum of the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. 
Previously the painting was thought to 
represent the prophetess selling her “Sy- 
billine books” to the Etruscan king of 
Rome. Dr. Landsberger has established 
his re-interpretation on the fact that, 
according to legend, the Sibyl sold three 
scrolls to Tarquin while this painting 
shows only one. Furthermore, he has ob- 
served that the supposed prophetess in 
the painting wears royal robes and a 
crown, while the king wears shabby gar- 
ments, and that the transaction takes 
place in a doorway instead of in the 
palace. The Old Testament story of 
Esther and Mordecai, according to the 
curator, corresponds to the painting. 


Indianapolis, Indiana: Designed to pre- 
sent as many current trends as possible, 
the 64th Annual Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Painting opens on Jan- 
uary 18 at the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute in Indianapolis, Indiana, where it 
remains on view until February 22. 
Comprising 60 paintings by as many 
painters, this year’s show ranges from 
the meticulous realism of Luigi Lucioni 
to the also precise but non-objective 
style of I. Rice Pereira. All but about 
half-a-dozen of the artists represented 


.have appeared in previous Institute an- 


nuals; almost all are quite well known. 
The best known include Charles Burch- 
field, Lyonel Feininger, George Grosz, 
John Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Ben 
Shahn, Charles Sheeler and Max Weber. 
A younger generation is represented by 
Joyce Treiman, Jack Levine, Jacob Law- 
rence and Virginia Cuthbert. Part of 
the show was picked by Director Wilbur 
D. Peat; part by John Herron Art School 
instructors who were asked to submit 
the names of artists they wished to see 
represented. 


Indianapolis, Indiana: Three mural deco- 
rations painted by Leon Kroll, and being 
exhibited in New York until January 18 
at the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters Gallery, will be placed in the 
new Senate Chamber of the Indiana 
State Capitol in Indianapolis. Commis- 
sioned by the National Academy of De- 
sign, administrators of the Abbey Mural 
Fund, Kroll painted the three panels to 
go over the senate chamber’s rostrum. 
They depict “The Framing of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Indiana in 
1816,” and the rise of Indiana's agricul- 
ture and industry. 


Duluth, Minnesota: An archive of mu- 
sical iconography will be established at 
the Duluth Branch of the University of 
Minnesota under the direction of Dr. 
Albert G. Hess, assistant professor of 
music. The archive will comprise repro- 


‘ductions of works of art with musical 


subjects. As a beginning, Dr. Hess is 
limiting the archive to reproductions of 
Italian Renaissance works painted be- 
tween 1300 and 1600, and he is soliciting 
information about suitable material in 
private collections. 


Hagerstown, Maryland: Work by Pierre 
Bourdelle, son of the noted French sculp- 
tor, is on view this month at the Wash- 
ington County Museum of Fine Arts in 
Hagerstown, Maryland. A specialist in 
architectural decorative art, Bourdelle 
is represented by several full-scale mu- 
rals carved and painted on heavy lino- 
leum, and by work in mosaic and lucite. 


Decatur, Illinois: Oils, watercolors and 
sculpture by Illinois artists living within 
150 miles of Decatur are on view at the 
Decatur Art Center, through February 
8, in the Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
Central Illinois Artists. Lone juror Fred- 
erick A. Sweet, curator of painting and 
sculpture at the Chicago Art Institute, 
selected 42 works for the exhibition, and 
awarded top prize to a watercolor by 
Paul Mathis. For a complete list of 
prizes see page 25. 


San Antonio, Texas: Snubbing the distaff 
side of the art world, a group of men in 
San Antonio, Texas, recently formed the 
“San Antonio Men of Art Guild.” Chair- 
man Cecil L. Casebier explained: “We 
have excluded women from the organi- 
zation not because we consider their 
work less meritorious, but because we 
did not want to run the risk of becom- 
ing purely social.” One of the functions 
of the organization is to have monthly 
critiques. At these sessions, Casebier 
notes, “members may rake one another’s 
works over the coals. We have found 
from past experience that the less in- 
hibited these criticisms, the more con- 
structive. There is always a tendency to 
hold back with women present.” 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 





by Ralph Mayer 





The Technical Literature 


In this brief review, I cannot comment 
on many technical points nor can I 
enumerate the many ways in which a 
knowledge of source material can be 
advantageous. To select one at random, 
we can trace the legend of oil paint- 
ing’s romantic “discovery” by the Van 
Eycks at about 1400, and its cloak-and- 
dagger repercussions in Venice as re- 
lated by that gossipy old teller of tales, 
Vasari. Actually, oil painting arrived 
as a slow and steady development. Cen- 
turies before the 14th- and 15th-century 
improvements in oils and varnishes, 
Theophilus gives us a clear enough de- 
scription of oil paints and their use. 
Three hundred or 400 years after Theo- 
philus, we find Cennini very well-ac- 
quainted with their manufacture and 
use—although he doesn’t go into his 
usual detail on the subject of their ap- 
plication. Until Vasari published the 
first edition of his “Lives of the Paint- 
ers,” the van Eycks were rated simply 
as master painters by the Dutch and 
Flemish. But subsequently, van Mander 
and all the other historians outdid each 
other in enlarging upon the stories told 
by Vasari and embroidering upon their 
details. In 1781, an interesting volume 
completely disproving these statements 
was published in England by R. E. 
Raspe, a learned investigator who un- 
earthed Theophilus but who is better 
known as the chronicler of Baron Mun- 
chausen. Despite the publication of 
Raspe’s book, the van Dyck legends 
and the fables about Antonello, Domen- 
ico Veneziano and Andrea del Castagno 
persist in some quarters to this day. 

Writing not as a 16th-century histor- 
ian telling of household events in far- 
off Flanders 150 years before his time, 
but as a qualified painter, a colleague 
of Michaelangelo and the other active 
artists of his time and place, Vasari 
gives us a clear description of how oil 
paints were made and used—a simple, 
direct method which confounds the le- 
gends about complex “secret mediums” 
that 16th-century masters were sup- 
posed to have used. For some reason or 
other, Vasari’s technical chapters (‘“In- 
troduzione alle tre Arte’) which review 
the technology of his time are always 
omitted from English translations of 
the “Lives.” They may be found, how- 
ever, in “Vasari on Technique” by 
Louisa S. Maclehose (1907). 


All of the old manuscripts have been 
translated into English and critically 
studied—most of them during a particu- 
larly fertile decade a century ago. 
Among these studies, the monumental 
work of Charles Eastlake, ‘Materials 
for a History of Painting” (1847), is 
outstanding. There is, too, a collection 
of famous old manuscripts, “Original 
Treatises on the Arts of Painting” by 
Mary P. Merrifield (1849), who also 
wrote “The Art of Fresco Painting 
(1846) and the first English translation 
of Cennini (1844). R. Hendrie’s 1847 
translation of Theophilus is still the 
only English version, although more 
modern ones exist in other languages. 
Cennini is available in two more recent 
versions: that of Christiana Herring- 
ham “The Book of the Art of Cennino 
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Cennini’” (1899, with several later re- 
prints); and the American version, “The 
Craftsman’s Handbook” by Daniel V. 
Thompson, Yale University Press 
(1933). These books will lead the reader 
into the rest of the field. For a stupen- 
dous bibliography, one can consult A. 
P. Laurie’s “Materials of the Painter’s 
Craft” (1910). My own book, “The 
Artist’s Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques,” has a selective annotated 
bibliography designed as a guide to 
study and reference. 

(This is the second of two articles on 
the technical literature of painting.) 


Two Women in a Retrospective 
[Continued from page 7] 


lit only by cigarette smoke and by the 
neon lights reflected in a rain-swept 
windshield) date from these last few 
years. And her color is most iridescent 
in the recent paintings—especially in 
Oil Splatters and Leaves, where it sug- 
gests jewels floating and bursting in 
the air. 

MaclIver’s art is unique. If one is re- 
minded at times of other painters—in 
Circus, 1947 of Klee and Mir6é; in Wolf 
River Apples of Redon—the resemblance 
is superficial. She is closer to the poets, 
from Tennyson to Eliot and Stevens, 
and to the Chinese painter-poets. (She 
is married, incidentally, to the poet, 
Lloyd Frankenberg.) 

Loren MaclIver’s co-exhibitor, I. Rice 
Pereira, is also married to a_ poet, 
George Reavey. Her paintings are unlike 
MaclIver’s. If the content of MaclIver’s 
art is immediate reality poetically ap- 
prehended, that of Pereira’s is universal 
reality mystically—or more precisely, 
psychically — apprehended, and sym- 
bolized by light. In Pereira’s most re- 
cent paintings the Reality with which 
she is concerned blazes from a con- 
cealed and shifting core of light. It is 
there for everyone to see. Perhaps it 
takes seeing, just as it takes doing to 
suggest something that is both imma- 
nent and transcendent. It took Pereira 
many years. Reality of this order was 
formerly investigated by the mystics, 
but in our century analytical psy- 
chology has been concerned with it, and 
physicists from Jeans to von Weiszacker 
have been studying something very 
similar. A Pereira painting is to be un- 
derstood first as a symbol of the struc- 
ture of the universe; and as the universe 
is sustained by energy, so these geome- 
tric arrangements of lines and color- 
planes are sustained by the light that 
flows in and out of them. (In the case 
of the double or triple-layer painted 
glass constructions, for which this art- 
ist is best known, light quite literally 
flows in and out.) 

None of this is to be found in the 
earliest paintings with which Pereira is 
represented at the Whitney. Through 
1936 she painted semi-abstract arrange- 
ments of marine and machine shapes, 
using a palette in which cool greys, 
blues and tans predominated. The work 
of this period reminds one of Léger 
and Gris, of Demuth and Sheeler, al- 
though there is an expressionistic rough- 
ness and heaviness to the brushwork. 

[Continued on next page] 
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HIS RARE QUADRUPED 


AUDUBON 


COLORED LITHOGRAPHS 1845-46 
January 12-24 


OLD PRINT CENTER aad 
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ROY NEWELL 


Jan. 19 - Feb. 28 


HACKER GALLERY 


24 West 58th Street, New York 19 








EDWARD 


BETT 


Jan. 26- Feb. 13 


CONTEMPORARY 


Paintings 


ARTS, inc. 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 





MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


thru January 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES ° 21 East 57 St., N. Y¥. C. 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAW INGS—PRINTS 


Robert WOGENSCKY 
Michel PATRIX 


Through Jan. 31 


GALERIE MODERNE 
49 W. 53 St., N. Y. 12:30 to 6 


———_ 


ee 


| Paintings by 


JOHN MYERS 


10-5 exc. Sat., Sun. | 


| Through January 


-” MYERS FOUNDATION GALLERY | 


1207 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Ly 


To Jan. 25 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 
24 


5 £. 57 








Two Women in a Retrospective 
[Continued from page 23] 


Significantly, when the purely geome- 
tric element first appears in her work 
(in Rectangles, 1938) it is the rectilinear 
geometry of de Stijl. Pereira’s mature 
style—her formal vocabulary of rec- 
tangles, trapezoids, grids and mazes; 
overlays of painted, hammered or fluted 
glass; and an incredible variety of tex- 
tural illusions—developed rapidly in the 
next few years. Her goal—to capture 
light, to make a painting that would 
hold light as a storage battery holds 
electrical energy—must have been clear 
to her by the late ’30s. 


D. H. Lawrence once defined the sym- 
bol as a machine for transforming en- 
ergy. That is what a Pereira painting 
is, but it might also be called a “house 
of light,” for this painter is very much 
an architect, and like the modern archi- 
tect she displays great ingenuity in her 
use of new materials. Presumably ma- 
terials in themselves are fascinating to 
her, but in her most successful paint- 
ings, it is not the materials but their 
special light-producing and light-trans- 
mitting qualities which are exploited. 
The technical problems she has worked 
on may be summarized as follows: 
How to achieve color of great bril- 
liance and luminosity, color which is 
equivalent to light; and how to create 
on a flat surface (or series of flat sur- 
faces set one behind the other) a suit- 
ably crystalline dwelling place for light. 

In the earlier paintings in White 
Lines, 1942, for example, color is still 
rather austere and light is still sub- 
merged beneath the paint, as it were. 
Greater brilliance is gradually achieved 
in various ways: dark grounds are 
splattered and speckled with grains of 
color like sparks in the night; gold 
leaf and lacquer are used; or paint is 
applied on transparent or translucent 
supports. At times, in the admirable 
Green Depths for example, color glows 
dimly and mysteriously. More often it 
is radiant—in fact, incandescent, like 
the North African desert which im- 
pressed Pereira so powerfully when she 
visited it some years ago. 

The structural and linear qualities of 
Pereira’s paintings vary greatly. In 
some, overlapping trapezoids drawn in 
receding perspective interact with rec- 
tangular bars of color and create a 
backward and forward movement. Here, 
imaginary transparent partitions seem 
to enclose the light. In others, obliquely 
viewed parallelograms bounded by ra- 
zor-sharp lines seem to rise, layer on 
layer, from backgrounds of fluxed, 
amorphous color. In many, light em- 
anates from grids and filaments of 
black line—like giant condensers, anodes 
and cathodes—scattered across the can- 
vas. In still others, light flows around 
white-on-black diagrams which suggest 
architect’s floor plans floating in space. 
In all of Pereira’s paintings there are 
patterns of movement (lateral, vertical 
and converging)—sometimes slow and 
stately like escalator movement, or 
sometimes flashing and power-charged. 
Analogies to electricity — alternating 
and direct current—and to music, par- 
ticularly fugal and contrapuntal music, 
are repeatedly suggested. 

All of Pereira’s technique and feeling 
are focused in her recent paintings. 


Ruby Light glistens like a great jewel 
in the light coming from a skylight in 
the gallery where it hangs. Transform- 
ing Gold is like an alchemist’s retort, 
a giant Bessemer convertor filled with 
molten steel. And in Spring, Twelve 
O’Clock, on a field of pale yellow and 
green, interpenetrating rectangles grad- 
ually converge at the meridian, the 
center—for Pereira, the heart of light. 

From time to time in recent years, 
Pereira has had dreams and visions of 
a kind usually called archetypal. In 
presenting this material (in a few 
gouaches) she has adopted an entirely 
different style—figurative and expres- 
sionist. In The Riddle, massive nude fig- 
ures whirling in and out within the 
coils of a giant serpent suggest a cosmic 
riddle: one is reminded of the Hindu 
legend of the dance of Shiva whereby 
the worlds were created. It will prob- 
ably take Pereira years to develop this 
new and very difficult mode of expres- 
sion in terms that are as satisfying 
esthetically as her most recent abstract 
paintings are. 

In connection with the MaclIver- 
Pereira exhibition the Whitney has is- 
sued a 71-page catalogue, illustrated in 
black-and-white and color, and con- 
taining an excellent biographical and 
critical study of the two painters by 
John I. H. Baur, new curator of the 
museum. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 18] 


ries the frieze motif closest to its Greek 
sources by using warm pinks and pale 
blues. Though he can be blunt and 
heavy-handed (letting palette knife ap- 
plication of pigment and a clumsy ab- 
straction detract from the grace of his 
subject) Themal’s shortcomings seem 
those of innocence rather than of pre- 
tension. (Hugo, to Jan. 24.)—P.B. 


WILLIAM EINSTEIN: Last shown in 
New York in 1936 by Steiglitz, Ein- 
stein offers 20-odd paintings which il- 
lustrate his advocacy of “readable” art 
as opposed to abstraction. Engrossed in 
the formal aspects of picture making, 
he sometimes reaches a high order of 
craftsmanship. His color is subdued and 
is applied in a manner reminiscent of 
old masters; his pigment assumes a tem- 
pera-like paint quality. 

Einstein’s subject matter is general- 
ly mundane, as in The Sick Dog, a can- 
vas which seems to express completely 
his artistic purpose. In composition and 
drawing it is a strong and readable 
statement. 

Because of their simplicity and their 
clear articulation of subject matter, 
these paintings pose no problems in 
communication. (A.A.A., to Jan. oe 

—A.N. 


SALMAGUNDI AUCTION EXHIBI- 
TION: Small paintings and prints by 
members of the Salmagundi Club are 
to be auctioned at the conclusion of this 
showing. Prizes and honorable men- 
tions are given by “lay members,” 
through an award committee. Chen Chi, 
Harry Leith-Ross, Howard Smith, 
Lumen Martin Winter and Loran Wil- 
ford received the prizes and honorable 
mentions. The outstanding work—a 
crisp, open lithograph, Sunlit Dunes by 
Stow Wengenroth— received no jury 
honors. (Salmagundi, to Jan. 23.)—P. B. 
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AUCTIONS 








CRANACH THE ELDER: Emperor Charles V 
To be sold at Parke-Bernet on Jan. 28 


Cranach & Other Old Masters 


One of the most important old master 
sales of the current season will begin 
at 8 P. M. on January 28. at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Supplementing a large 
group of 18th- and 19th-century French, 
Dutch, Italian and British paintings, a 
feature of the sale will be a portrait of 
Emperor Charles V by Lucas Cranach 
the Elder. Items to appear on the block 
are from various sources including the 
estate of the late Juliet P. Hamilton, 
and they will be exhibited starting 
January 24. 

Among the Dutch pictures in the 
sale there is a Landscape with Cascade 
by Jacob Ruysdael, signed with the 
monogram J. R. and dated 1661. Other 
Dutch paintings included are The 
Skirmish by Philip Wouwerman and 
Landscape with Figures by Hobbema. 

Several French works will also be 
sold, among them Nattier’s La Com- 
tesse de Mailly, (originally from the 
collection of the Duc de Beauffremont) 
and Le Torrent painted by Fragonard 
in 1775. From Italy, there is Venice: 
Santa Maria Della Salute by Guardi, 
formerly in the Willys collection. 

The sale includes several paintings 
representing the 18th-century British 
school of portraiture, among them Rae- 
burns’ Miss Violet Pringle and Jarvis’ 
Portrait of Penelope Greene. Represent- 
ing the 19th-century, the sale will in- 
clude Vibert’s Napoleon Planning His 
Coronation, Meissonier’s Arrival at the 
Chateau and works by Israels and 
painters of the Barbizon School. 


Auction Prices 


A sale of modern paintings, prints and 
drawings from the A.E. Gallatin and 
other collections brought a total of $56,- 
040 in an auction held at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on January 7. Top prices of the 
sale are listed below: : 


Monet: Madame Monet Deans Son Jardin....$10,250 








Signac: La Seine—Quai St. Bernard............ 4.500 
Homer: Woman Driving Geese on): "degen 
Viaminck: Village En Hives ..cccccccccccccccccssees 1,750 
Toulouse - Lautree: Le Comte Charles de 
Toulouse-Lautrec..........0.00 1,600 
Renoir: Femme En Tunique a . 1,550 
Boudin: Le Coup de Vent au Havreé.......... . 1,400 


January 15, 1953 





Chagall: Na@ture Morte...........:cccccccccceseresseseee 1,350 
De Segonzac: Still-Life....................+ . 1,300 
Viaminck: Nature Morte Et Hareng............ 1,050 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


January 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Books on the Orient, & English & American 
literature from the property of A. Franklin 
Mackenzie, Mrs. William Hand, & others. Scho'- 
arly books, Oriental manuscripts with minia 
tures, & a few French books including a group 
by Voltaire. Exhibition from Jan. 15. 


January 23 & 24, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. 
Diamond & gold jewelry, furniture & decora- 
tions from the Mabel S. Calvert estate. Ex- 


hibition from Jan. 20. 

23 & 24, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. American & English 18th & 19th 
century furniture & decorations from the co!- 
lections of Robert Hartshorne, Walter M. Mc- 
Gee, Juliet P. Hamilton & others. Includes a 
Sheraton carved & inlay mahogany secretary & 
bookease attributed to John Seymour; a carved 
mahogany serving table by Duncan Phyfe; & 
various glass & silver objects. Exhibition from 
Jan. 17. 


January 22, 


January 27 & 28, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. Books on the arts & related subjects & 
other literature in German, French & English. 
Mainly from private sources. Exhibition from 
Jan, 22. 


January 28, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Paint- 
ings of the 17th, 18th & 19th centuries, from 
the estate of the late Juliet P. Hamilton of 
New York. Includes the Judgment of Paris by 
a Flemish 16th-century mannerist; Maid Serving 
Breakfast by van der Neer; Saul & the Witch 
of Endor by Ferdinand Bol: & a Ruysdael 
landscape formerly in the collection of the 
Prince of Liechtenstein. Other artists repre- 
sented include Hobbema; Nattier, with a por- 
trait, La Comtesse de Mailly; Fragonard; Meis- 
sonier, & Israels. Exhibition from Jan. 24. 


January 30 & 31, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. Georgian silver & Sheffield plate; French 
& English furniture & decorations. The entire 
stock of Carlton Antique Silver, Inc. Worcester, 
Spode & Derby porcelain services included. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 24. 


January 30 & 31, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Oil 
paintings, furniture & decorations from the 
estate of Right Rev. Bishop Ernest M. Stires. 
Includes works by R. A. Blakelock, John Whorf., 
Arthur B. Davies & Childe Hassam, as well as 
other 19th & 20th century artists. Exhibition 
from Jan. 27. 





HONOR ROLL 





(THE ArT DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Central Illinois Artists Ninth Annual, Decatur 
Taugner, R., oil $50 1st prize 
Youngman, William R., sculp. $25 Ist prizee 
Marx, Robert E., w.c. $25 Ist prize 
Miller, Al, oil, $25 2nd prize 
Fox. E.. oil, $15 3rd prize 
Aikin, Ben, oil hon. mention 
Leach, Frederick D., oil hon. mention 
Steinbach, Herb, oil hon. mention 
32nd 


Chicago Galleries Association Artist 


Associate Exhibition, Llinois 
Helstrom, Bessie, Chic, Gal. prize 
Killgore, Charles, Chic. Gal. prize 
Myer, Frank H., Chic. Gal. prize 
Parke, Walter, Chic. Gal. prize 
Smit, Derk, Chic. Gal. prize 
Brandner, Karl, Chie. Gal. prize 
Haddow. James Murray, Municipal Art 

lst prize 
Turtle, Arnold, Municipal Art League 2nd prize 


League 


Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 


43rd Annual, Hartford 


Day, Ruth, $200 Ist prize 

Harsanyi, Charles, $100 2nd prize 
Beonne Boronda, $100 sculp. prize 
Sternberg, Charlotte, $50 Cooper Prize 
Smith, F. Drexel, $25 Green Memorial 
Reed, Doel, $25 black & white prize 
Kirk, Frank C., $25 Dunham Prize 
Fritz, Robert B.. ptg. hon. mention 
Wysocki, Matthew, ptg. hon. mention 
Mayer, Henrik, ptg. hon. mention 
Boyajian, Ardem, ptg. hon. mention 
DiMarco, Francis, ptg. hon. mention 
Jackson, Martin, ptg. hon. mention 
Comley, Jane, sculp. hon. mention 
McClellan, John, bl. & wh. hon. mention 


[Continued on page 26] 


Prize 





JACK B. 


Paintings 


YEATS 


January 19 to March 1 


SAIDENBERG 

Se Ak ke FY 

10 East 77th Street 
Open 2 to 5:30 P.M. 


ARBIT BLATAS 


To January 24 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 F:fth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


KOOTZ 


GALLERY oe 
600 MADISON _ o*% 


(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 


ROSS 


ABRAMS 


HILDEGARDE 


Color Woodcuts H A A S 


TRUMAN CO. GALLERY 33 €. 29th st., nv. 


Wi 





4% 





Jan. 12-31 
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PAINTINGS BY 


| ISAAC LESHIN 


MMMM Jon, 18-37 
BURLIUK GALLERY ¢ 119 W. 57, N. Y. 








AMERICAN 
ABSTRACT 


ARTISTS 
with A. E. Gallatin Memorial 


ARTISTS EQUITY GALLERY 
13 E. 67, N.Y. 10-5 incl. Sun. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


CHARLES 


SELIGER 


Through Jan. 31 
WILLARD 23 W 56 


OZENFANT 


**FOUNDATIONS of MODERN ART" 
Lewis Mumford calls it ‘‘Central contribu- 
tion to modern culture & self-understand- 
ing.’” New enlarged cloth ed. now only 
$6.00. 366 pp. 226 ill. Send check or 
M. 0. to Dover Pub., Dept. 138. 1780 
Bway, N. Y. 19, N. Y¥. Free Catalog of 
books on fine and applied art upon request. 


17th ANNUAL 
jan. 26-feb. 14 



















CARLYLE BROWN 
faimins -<ielana 


MOKADY 


Jan. 24-Feb. 7 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 Madison Ave., N. Y 





SPERRY 


ANDREWS 


nn 


Ss 


63 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 











DOROTHEA 


TANNING 


To January 31 


ALEXANDRE IOLAS GALLERY 


46 East 57 Street New York 








LUDOLFS 


LIBERTS 


PAINTINGS e Thru Jan. 31 


Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries 
101 West 58 St., N.Y.C. 











CLAUDE to 14 Feb. 
SCHURR 


GEORGES de BRAUX, 
1718 Locust St. 


ine. 
Philadelphia 


$3.00 each 


Made of red simulated leather and richly stamped in gold. 
Designed to hold 20 issues of ART DIGEST in a con- 
venient and easy way, to protect them from damage or 
loss, and to look well in your home tibrary. 


No. C.0.D. Send check or money order to: 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street New York 22 











FOOL-PROOF JURY SYSTEM DISCOVERED 


Not long ago, a Utopian scheme for end- 
ing all jury problems made an unobtru- 
sive appearance in a bulletin of the San 
Francisco Art Association. The plan 
was revealed in an account of the as- 
sociation’s 100th anniversary exhibition. 
The account was printed under the 
heading of “‘Peut-Etre’ Wins Popular 
Vote” and signed by “Thomas More.” 
According to a footnote, the association 
was founded in 1871. 


Describing the preparations for the 
show, pseudonymous author More writes 
in retrospect: 


“Never, since that bright night so 
long ago when one-who-shall-remain- 
nameless was tossed into the patio foun- 
tain, had the Association witnessed 
such an impressive splash! In the now 
famous 100th anniversary exhibition 
there was something for everyone. 
Schools represented (not given here in 
their necessary order of importance) in- 
cluded the Bits-and-Blobs Group, the 
“23,” the Malthusians, the Pedestri- 
ans, the Vitriolicists, the Sedate Six, 
and others which-shall-remain-name- 
less. The Jury was there—100 strong. 


“And the sparkling exchange of stir- 
ring ideas, a fixture of these affairs, 
was at this time punctuated by an ex- 
cited marking of ballots. Each ballot, 
two-and-a-half yards in length, listed 
all entries. At the last minute, a stop- 
the-press scratch sheet was issued to 
all bona fide guests. Luckily, this was 
just short of five feet in length. 


“The signal triumph of the occasion 
was, of course, the long-looked-for solu- 
tion of the vexing problem of the jury- 
system, and a word about this seems 
appropriate here. A grand achieve- 
ment, it must be conceded that it is 
in the end just another of those innova- 
tions which have made this region a 
catchword wherever matters of aes- 
thetic jurisprudence are discussed. A 
special committee appointed by His 
Honor the Mayor had investigated the 
problem. At the end of this time the 
committee submitted a report which re- 
commended that all citizens who pay a 
property tax should be consulted. By 
an ingenious stroke of economy, such 
consultation was carried out in the 
form of a questionnaire which was re- 
quired by law to be returned with each 
tax report. A council appointed by the 
Art Commission then delegated a com- 
mittee of 60, correctly purporting to 
represent all relevant organizations of 
the community, to collate the findings. 
The task was Herculean. The com- 
mittee decided, after four months’ scrut- 
iny, to reach the desired results by 
means of the spot-check.... 


“Meanwhile, all artists, and all citi- 
zens who had either inherited or pur- 
chased genuine works of art, were in- 
vited to submit confidential lists of 
entrants they did and did not wish to 
see represented in the show... 


“A body of expert and inexpert 
opinion was thus built up. It now re- 
mained to reduce this mass into some- 
thing that would work. It was at this 
juncture that the descendant of an in- 
ternationally known art patron and 
manufacturer of cybernetic machinery 
saved the day. He placed his business 
machines at the service of the Board 


of Supervisors. All existing lists were 
then transferred, by a staff of clerk- 
stenographers (Civil Service B-408) 
hired through the emergency fund of 
the Mayor, to cards supplied with suit- 
able slots and holes. To cut the story 
short, these cards were fed to the 
robots. (Statisticians have since demon- 
strated that human labor, at peak time- 
and-motion capacity, would have ac- 
complished the task in 906 working 
days, or 2,635,040 hours, whereas the 
machines polished it off in 1 minute and 
2 seconds.) 

“Here one of those little slips that 
happen in the most careful plans oc- 
curred. The walls of the galleries were 
measured, only to discover that one- 
seventh of the accepted entries could 
not be accommodated. (Naturally the 
planners could not have foreseen that 
most of the entries would be scratched 
at tne last minute, causing five gal- 
leries to be closed.) Undaunted, com- 
munity leaders circumvented this seem- 
ing misfortune in the same cheerful 
and patient spirit they had shown in 
the face of previous difficulties. They 
introduced the use of the fish-bowl] de- 
vice which had been used in the draft 
of the First World War. In a fitting 
ceremony, the Mayor, flanked by presi- 
dents and surviving past-presidents of 
regional (and related) organizations, 
withdrew serial numbers until one- 
seventh of the entries had been ex- 
cluded. This of course constituted the 
Salon des Refusés which, in the course 
of the subsequent 15 years, is scheduled 
for exhibition at the State Fair. 

“The crowning feature, as indicated 
above, was the popular vote at the 
main show itself, and by now everyone, 
here and in far-flung parts of the globe, 
knows that Peutetre was chosen! To 
be sure, it was touch and go for a 
bit. An entry entitled Dydee Wash No. 
I appeared at first to have tied, and 
a tie-breaker was momentarily con- 
templated. But someone spotted at the 
last minute that the supposed title was 
in fact a laundry mark, and that the 
work was called Diapason. Now, the 
rules, as everyone should have known, 
were explicit on this point: no music! 
Thus the contender was disqualified, 
leaving the field clear for what is now 
universally recognized as the _indis- 
putable art of the people’s choice!” 


Honor Roll 


[Continued from page 25] 


Pen and Brush Club, New York, N. Y. 
Whitney, Isabel, 1st prize (solo show) 
Saasto, Irene, 2nd prize ; 

Stauffer, Edna, 1st hon. mention 
Ferris, Dorothy, 2nd hon. mention 


Philadelphia Print Club 25th Annual 
Exhibition of Lithography, Pennsylvania 

Coen, Eleanor, Mary S. Collins $75 prize 

Barnet, Will, 1st hon. mention 

Kubach, Allen, hon. mention 

Schooley, Elmer, hon. mention 

Mason, Alice, hon. mention 

Romano, Clare, hon. mention 

Vanelli, Aurora, hon. mention 
Providence Art Club 74th Annual, 
Rhode Island 

Markell, Isabella B., oil $100 

Corwin, Jerome, oil $100 
. Boardman, Jane Carrott, oil hon. mention 
Sarasota Art Association Third National 
Members’ Annual, Watercolor Section, Florida 

Fox, George Earl, gold medal 

Solomon, Syd, silver medal 

Leech, Hilton, bronze medal 

Cooley, Dixie, hon. mention 

Chase, Robert G., hon. mention 

Protas, Helen Frank, hon. mention 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 








Write today for 
THE NEW 


at 
eNO 


E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO., Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 





daVinci PLASTILINA LASTS A LIFETIME 


The Original Send for catalog 
Italian Plastilina Pee “- a 
Made in U.S. A. en Sane 


Modeling, Ceramics. 


ETTL STUDIOS, 213 W. 58th St., NEW YORK 
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A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
Met and Hallmark Exhibitions 


One way tentatively to solve the be- 
draggled jury issue is by multiple ac- 
tion. Let No. 1 jury be official, others 
unofficial, one-man and self-appointed. 
Here, then, is an incomplete report of 
No. 2 jury of the Metropolitan and Hall- 
mark competitions. 

Since imaginative zest (which gets 
the spirit of a subject and its design) 
gives a lift of spirit to a spectator, this 
quality shall have first place among the 
criteria of the present jury. 

So judged, the big showing at the 
Met does lift spirits and command re- 
spect. Mature and average excellence 
dominate. The all-out feeble and form- 
less examples are relatively few and 
quite easily forgotten. Confusion in 
varying degrees, however, does weaken 
many works in the large middle-ground 
contingent—as usual. 

Top honors, without relative evalua- 
tions, are won on their merits, as this 
jury sees them, by the following: 

Watercolors: Ivan Albright, Robert 
Blair, Paul Burlin, Ruth Cobb, Fred 
Conway, Faye Coursey, Russell Cowles, 
Julio de Diego, Adolf Dehn, William 
Dickerson, William Fett, William Gaw, 
Xavier Gonzalez, Charles Howard, Jules 
Kirschenbaum, Erik Krause, George L. 
K. Morris, Emmy Packard, Henry 
Schnakenberg and Mary Thomas. 

Drawings: Paul Cadmus, Francis de 
Erdely, Stuart Frost, Jean Morrison, I. 
Rice Pereira and Anton Refregier. 

Prints: Fred Becker, Charles Burch- 
field, Jack Cartlidge, Les Chesney, Sis- 
ter Mary Corita, Stephen Csoka, Ran- 





' dall Davey, Marion Greenwood, James 


Kleege, Dorothy Lathrop, Alice Mason, 
Kurt Seligmann, Charles Surendorf, 
Lynd Ward and Stow Wengenroth. 

At the Hallmark exhibition the 100 
paintings shown are supposed to be on 
the Christmas theme (as about two- 
thirds obviously are). All received prizes 
ranging from $2,000 to $50. Top honors 
by our jury vote go to: 

Anton Refregier, Fred Conway, Louise 
Horwitz, Howard Mandel, Clifford 
Wright, Samuel Bookatz, Noel Quinn, 
James Vullo and Frances Vrachos from 
the U.S.A.; Willi Hartung, Switzerland; 
Maria Massimiani, Italy; Heinz Trékes, 
Germany; Alberto Monardi, Argentina, 
and William Ronald from Canada. 

The official jury gave top honors to 
three on this list. The initial impact of 
the entire showing is exciting because 
of the ascendent creativity, lively color 
and rampant symbolism. Closer study, 
revealing weaknesses and confusions, 
mitigates this feeling and concentrates 
it within about a third of the works, 
most strikingly those here listed. Utter 
formlessness is almost absent—though 
one of the Hallmark top awards comes 
incredibly close to it. 

In both exhibitions, since the search 
has been for high esthetic drama, this 
jury has omitted from consideration a 
number of skilled realistic reports of 
subject which, if space permitted, would 
be listed separately. The general impact 
of the outstanding works in both is 
reassuring. Ample creative and disci- 
plined powers are revealed to prove a 
significant, living contemporary art. 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 


FRE « Write on your letterhead— 
® you’ll receive this valuable 


catalog at no charge. oxi 


tS 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19,.N Y 
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TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
SP GB GO. TWEE QOD iors cnccuseacssgscestiiess ; 9.95 
43” "SG FR. EAR CORVEG crisvereresetsiicciceessed 15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 





WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 


Auburn, New York 

FINGER LAKES 15TH ANNUAL SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. May 23-June 20. Auburn 
Camera Club. Media: photograph and color 
slide. Entry fee $1. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due May 19. Write Auburn Camera Club, 
e/o Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Au- 
burn, New York. 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 17TH BIENNIAL INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION. May 
13-June 21. Media: watercolor, gouache and 
easein. Preliminary viewings February 18 and 
March 11. Write John J. Gordon, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 

STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL ART EXHIBITION. April 15-May 26. 
Indiana State Teachers College. Media: painting 
and sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due March 15. Write Dr. 
Orval Kipp, director of art department, State 
Teachers College. 


Los Angeles, California 
SECOND NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. April 
2-May 3. University of Southern California. 
Media: all print except monotype. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due February 
13. Entries due February 20. Write Print- 
makers of Southern California, Department of 

Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New Britain, Connecticut 
NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM 2ND PRINT ANNUAL. 
Mar. 7-29. Media: all prints. Jury. Prizes. En- 
tries due Feb. 26. Write Mrs. William Bentley, 
The Art Museum, 26 Lexington Street. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 86TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 26-Mar. 15. National 
Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and pas- 
tel. Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes: $3,000. Entries 
due Feb. 11. Write Mario Cooper, 25 Oakland 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


CREATIVE GALLERY 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION AND COLOR REPRODUCTION COMPE- 
TION. Media: all. $1,000 in prizes. Write Ann 
Bridgman, Creative Gallery, 18 East 57 St. 


GRAND NATIONAL AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE MEMBER ART COM 
PETITION. National Arts Club Building. March 
8-21. 1953. Open to A.A.P.L. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Entry’ fee 
$4. Prizes. Jury. Entries due March 3. Write 
A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 12-May 3. Riverside Museum. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 6. 
bag 3 7 Heiloms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 
ood, a. . 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 128TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. April 2-26. Media: oil 
and sculpture (open to members and non-mem- 
bers); graphic arts and watercolor (open to 
members only.) Entries due March 19. Write 


Vernon C. Porter, National Academy of Design, 
1083 5th Avenue. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB OIL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
15-Mar. 1. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Feb. 9. Write National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 14TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 10-May 4. Media: 
serigraphy (no photographic stencils). Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due Feb. 16. Write Doris Meltzer, Director, 
Serigraph Galleries, 38 West 57th Street. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 14TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Philadelphia Print Cluo. 
Mar. 6-27. Media: all color print. Entry fee $1. 
Membership fee $3. (Traveling show for mem- 
bers.) Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 16. 
Entries due Feb. 20. Write Katherine H. Mc- 
Cormick, 300 W. Upsal St. 


ART ALLIANCE REGIONAL CRAFTSMEN'’S 
COMPETITION. Feb. 6-Mar. 1. Open to crafts- 
men within a 65-mile radius of Philadelphia. 
Media: bookbinding, ceramic, enamel, furni- 
ture, glass, jewelry, leather. metal, plastic, etc. 
Prizes. Jury. Entries due Jan. 31. Write The 
Art Alliance, 251 South 18th St. 


Portland, Maine 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 70TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-29. L. D. M. Sweat Memo- 
rial Art Museum. Media: oil, watercolor, and 
pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due Feb. 14. Write Portland Society of 
Art, 111 High Street. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 25TH INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. Seattle Art Museum. 
Mar. 4-Apr. 5. All print media. Write Glen 
Alps, 6523-40th N.E, 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 4TH AN- 
NUAL. Mar. 15-Apr. 12. Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all artists working in 
academic or traditional manner. Media: oil} 
watercolor and print. Entry fee $2 for non- 
members. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due Mar. 9. Write Mary L. Keefe, P.O. 
Box 1769. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 18TH ANNUAL MID- 
YEAR SHOW. July 4—Labor Day, 1953. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Entry fee $2; crate fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry blanks and entries 
due June 7. Write Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Akron, Ohio 
THE HUMAN EQUATION. Open to all Ohio art- 
ists. Media: paintings on the theme of “The 
Human Equation.’ Entries due Mar. 7. Write 
Akron Art Institute, 69 E. Market St. 


Canton, Ohio 


OHIO 4TH DRAWING SHOW. Feb. 18-Mar. 8. 
Canton Art Institute. Open to former and pres- 





The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it. is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST a ACDRESS 
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[—) One Year $5 [ Two Years $8 


[) Payment Enclosed 


0 Bill Me 


116 East 59th Street @e New York 22, N. Y. 





ent residents of Ohio. Entry fee $1.50. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Feb. 4. Write to Hugh H. 
Olmes, Canton Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBITION MOMENTUM MIDCONTINENTAL 


1953. May 2-30. Werner’s Bookshop. Open to 
artists from 18 midwestern states. All media. 
Jury. Write Werner’s Books, 338 S. Michigan 
Avenue. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES 2ND ANNUAL 


STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-21. Open to al! 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolc:. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury blanks due Feb. 18. 
Entries due Feb. 22. Write Lillian W. Alten- 
hofen, 116 Prospect St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


INDIANA ARTISTS 46TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION. May 3-31. Open to former and present 
residents of Indiana. Media: oil. watercolor, 
tempera, pastel, and sculpture. Entry fee $3. 
Jury. Prizes: $1,500. Entry blanks due Apr. 
13. Entries Wilbur D. Peat, Director. John Her- 
ron Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Streets. 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS CRAFTS OF TODAY. Apr. 5- 


May 10. DeCordova Museum. Open to all resi- 
dents and temporary residents of Massachusetts. 
Media: clay, wood, metal, stone, textile, leather, 
glass and plastic. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and entries due March 14. Write Janet Doub, 
10 Arlington St., Boston. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN INDIANA 26TH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. J. B. Speed 
Art Museum. Open to residents or natives of 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, and craft. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 10. Entries due 
Mar. 12. Write Miriam Longden, Art Center 
Association, 2111 South First Street. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART 52ND AN- 


NUAL SPRING EXHIBITION. Mar. 23-Apr. 14. 
Open to members of the Art Association of 
New Orleans. Media: painting, print, drawing, 
sculpture and watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $1,525. 
Entries due Mar. 4. Write Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art, Lelong Avenue. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION 10TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-22. Open to all Connecticut 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Mar. 1. Write John Gregoropoulos, Norwich Art 
School. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


THE MIDWEST 2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


OF UTILITARIAN DESIGN. April 1-26. Open 
to craftsmen and artists from Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Media: ceramic, enamel, metalwork, textile, 
woodwork. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due March 16. Write Mrs. David S. 
Carson, Exhibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE CRAFTSMEN'S 


EXHIBITION. Feb. 6-March 1, 1953. Open to 
craftsmen within a 65-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia. Media: bookbinding, ceramics (ex- 
cept jewelry) decorator’s accessories, enamel, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, leather, metal, plas- 
tics, printed fabrics, rugs, toys, weaving, wood 
and wrought iron. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Jan. 31. Write Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th St. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 4TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Feb. 15-Mar. 1. Witte Memo- 
rial Museum. Open to former and present Texas 
residents. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Jan. 31. 
Write Mrs. Alice Naylor, 125 Magnolia Drive. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIGANA REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION 4TH 


ANNUAL. March 8-29. Open to artists of 
Michigan and Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints and drawing. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 23. Entries due Feb. 28. 
Write Thomas R. Lias, South Bend Art Asso- 
ciation, 620 West Washington Ave. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 34TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-Apr. 5. Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Media: oil. watercolor, 
easein, and print. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 21. Entries due Feb. 25. 
Write Muriel Watkins, 60 Ingersoll Grove. 


Springfield, Missouri 

SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 23RD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-25. Open to artists of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Media: painting, sculpture and print. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 9. Entries 
due March 21. Write Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 285. 
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hans hofmann 


school of fine art 


morning e afternoon e evening 
all classes 

personally conducted by mr. hofmann 

52 w. 8 str. n. y. c. gr 7-3491 


Carl Walters Jan. 5-Mar. 27 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


THEPINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 










JERRY 


FARNSWORTH oar 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May @ CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


SAMUEL ADLER 


Resuming a limited evening class 


74 Grove Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-7759 
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Season i 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
indiideal bo ge wane Catalogue AD. 


126 MASS. AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BO On 


TAUBES 


PAINTING COURSE 


Under Personal Direction 
FREDERIC ‘TAUBES and DONALD” apes 
For Prospectus Write to Dept. 
MASTER INSTITUTE Art Dept. 
310 Riverside Dr. (at 103d St.) WN. Y. 25 Tel. UN. 4-1700 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


January 15, 1953 





COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS IN MURAL PAINTING. 
Open to citizens of the United States who on 
June 1, 1952, were not more than 35 years old. 
Application blanks due February 24. Work due 
March 2. Write Secretary, E. A. Abbey Memorial 
Scholarship Fund for Mural Painting, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY SCHOLARSHIPS. Three 
full scholarships of $1,500 each are offered for 
the 1953-54 school year to students of archi- 
tecture, ceramics, design, metalsmithing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, weaving and textile design. 
Awards cover tuition and maintenance. Write 
Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
informaticn write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. Y. 


JOHN MYERS FOUNDATION ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS TO THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH. Scholarships for two workshops 
in painting beginning with the opening of the 
spring semester, February 9, are available at 
the New School. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Department, New School for 
Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 
32° Bs Fe 


MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN ESTHE- 
TICS: A $500 award is offered for the best 
article in esthetics or philosophy of art sub- 
mitted by an American author during the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953. Articles must be sent 
to Dr. Thomas Munro, editor of the Journal 
of Esthetics and Art Criticism, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Dead- 
line: May 1, 1953. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ANNUAL GRADU- 
ATE FELLOWSHIP. Three student fellowships 
of $4,000 each are offered tu qualified graduate 
students for one year beginning July 1, 1953. 
Successful completion of 12 months of study 
will make the student eligible for an additional 
$1,000 for a minimum of two months’ travel 
and study abroad. Applicants must have com- 
pleted at least two years of graduate study by 
June, 1953, and must have adequate reading 
knowledge of French and German. Applications 
due February 15. Write Sterling A. Callisen, 
Dean of Education and Extension, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. A 
$1,500 traveling scholarship is available to any 
art student between the ages of 15 and 30 
enrolled in an accredited art school. Candidates 
must submit representative work in one medium 
only. Entry blanks due March 30. Entries due 
April 6. Write Vernon C. Porter, National Acad- 
emy of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y. 


WOOLLEY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS: Four 
scholarships are offered for the academic year 
1953-54 for the study of art and music in 
Paris. A stipend of $1,000 (payable in quar- 
terly installments) beginning October 1 covers 
room, board and tuition. Single applicants 
under 35 eligible. Applications due February 
1. Write U.S. Student Program of the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67 Street, 
New York, N. Y¥ 





JOBS IN ART 


{Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 








JOBS WANTED 





Teacher: Painting. 10 years present position. 
Sound, stimulating, creative approach. Col- 
lege education. Professional painter. Studied 
with owe contemporaries. Top references. 
Box C-15. 











Summer work: Woman, M.A.; college teacher 
of art and art education; experience all 
exhibitor oils and watercolors; 36 
years; personable. Box C-18. 





JOBS AVAILABLE 


Writer: magazine or newspaper experience. 
Good fine arts background. Full-time, high- 
pressure position in New York, chiefly re- 
write. Responsible. Send resumé. Box C-17. 














You may now register at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


the famous art school where you 
choose your instructors from a 
staff of famous artist - teachers 


FOR 2 OR 3 DAYS A WEEK 


A.M. and P.M. SESSIONS—Mon. and 
Tues., $17 per month. Wed., Thur. 
and Fri., $20 per month. 


EVENING SESSION—Mon. and Tues., 
$15 per month. Wed., Thur. and Fri., 
$18 per month. 


This is in addition to the regular 
5 day a week schedule which con- 
tinues as before. Registration by the 
month at any time. 


for full information, write or phone for catalog. 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 


Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Educatien, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


\CLEVELAND 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
























T1441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fall 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 


Sept. ee 30 PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


-June 5 GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Address—Registrar—Art Schoot 
Colorade Springs, Colorade 





/ 
the HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 


HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA “ATs 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 
76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Students. Morning. Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 
VA Approved. Spring Registration Starts Jan. 12th. 
Write for free Catalog D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Feb. 15: 
Masters. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute Jan.: Survey Amer. Ptg. 
ALTOONA, PA. 

Alliance To Feb. 14: Cont. Amer. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Jan. 20-Mar. 1: Gallagher 
Coll. Cont. Amer. Ptgs.; Jan. 16- 
Feb. 28: Goya, Manet Prints. 

Walters Jan. 17-Feb. 18: 19th C. 
Drwgs. &€ Weols. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Old State Capitol Galleries Jan.: 
Gordy; Shultz. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Perls Gallery To Feb. 14: 
Lioyd. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum 7o Jan. 24: AJ.A. Awards; 
To Feb. 7%: Design in Industry; 
Jan. 25-Feb. 21: Festival of Arts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Jan.: Willard Cummings. 
Institute Zo Feb. 13: Painters of 
Israel. 

Mirski To Feb. 7: Carl Nelson. 
Museum 7o Jan. 25: Independent 
Artists. 

Vose To Jan. 24: 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Jan. 25-Feb. 22: Prints. 

CANTON, OHIO 

Institute To Jan. 29: Cont. Church 
Models; Prints; IBM Coll. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 3: Vallauris Art- 
ists; To Feb. 8: Sculpture in Time 
and Place. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Feb. 14: Amer. Ptrs. 
Baldwin Kingrey Jan.; Kepes. 
Frumkin Jan.: Alberto Burri. 
Institute To Feb. 8: Japanese Wood- 
cuts; Jan. 28-Mar. 8: 20th C. 
Sculpture. 

Library Jan.; McKee; Kearney. 
Linn Jan.: Charles Eames. 

Nelson Jan.: Cont. Amer. 

Newman Brown Jan.; Zwick. 
Oehlschlaeger Jan.: Cont. Amer. 
Palmer House Jan.; Marin. 

Well of Sea Jan.: Vertes. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony Jan. 25-Feb. 15: Meyers. 
Museum Jan. 28-Mar. 15: Rouault. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Jan.: Young Ital. Ptrs. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Museum To Feb. 5: Amer. Tradition. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Jan.; Feininger. 

Museum To Jan. 25: Travis; To 
Feb. 22: Art Rental. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Jan.: Tom Lias. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Museum To Feb. 15: Cont. Art. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Feb. 1: Met. Mu- 
seum Masterpieces; Jan. 22-Feb. 
22: lowa Artists. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Jan. 28: Ingres; To 
Feb. 28: Matisse; Berman. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. 

State College To Feb. 8: Approaches 
to Drwg. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum 7o Jan. 28: Gasser. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Jan.: Bourdelle. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Jan.: 20th C. 
Prints. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum 7o Jan. 25: Franck. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Inst. Jo Jan. 23: Rickey; 
To Feb. 22: Amer. Ptg. Today. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery Jan.: Old 
Master Drwgs. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art Soc. Jan.: Portrait of Key West. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Museum 7o Mar. 18: Arms & Armor. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Library Gallery To Feb. 6: Chil- 
dren's Books. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Randolph-Macon Jo Jan. $1: 
Margo. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery To Jan. 25: Day; to 
Jan. 31: von Huhn. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC: 
Institute To Feb. 2: 
Decorators. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Jan. 22-Feb. 22: Les Fauves. 

Univ. Gallery Jan. 23-Feb. 22: Myers. 
Walker To Mar. 1: Baizerman; To 
Feb. 1: Pearl. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum 7o Feb. 1: Ceramic Nat'l; 
Cook. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Jan.: Ceramics. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Yale Gallery 7o Feb. 1: Dreier Coll. 
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Mod. Fr. 


Harold 


Alfred Jonniauz. 


Boris 


Architects- 


NEW LONDON, CONN, 

L. Allyn Museum 7o Jan. 25: Lim- 
bach Prints. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 70 Jan. 28: Leon- 
ardo da Vinci Inventions. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum To Feb. 1: 17th C. Tide- 
water Arch. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To Feb. 18: Europ. Ptgs. 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts To Feb. 6: 
Pre-Columbian Art. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Jan.: Frode Dann; Adele 
Watson. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy Jan. 25-Mar. 1: 
Ann’'l. 

Alliance To Jan. 25: Eshner; Groff; 
Papashvily; To Feb. 1: Turner. 
De Braux To Feb. 14: Claude Schurr. 
Donovan To Jan. 22: Berkowitz. 
Hendler Jan.: Robert Keyser. 
Museum T7o Feb. 8: Fr. Prints. 
Print Club To Jan. 23: Lithog. 
Ann'l. 


148th 


Woodmere To Jan. 31: Sharp; 
Stuempfig. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To Jan. 27: Clayter. 


Carnegie Jan.: Perm, Coll. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Jan.; Revere Silver; Wong 
Ceramics. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Jan.: Jane Jones. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Jan. 20-Feb. 1: 
Kingman. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum 7o Mar. 1: 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Art Assoc. To Feb. 1: 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Crocker Gallery To Jan. 1: Brough; 
Soc. West. Artists; N. Cal. Ann’l. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Jan.: Shaw; Farleigh; To 
Feb. 16: Fr. Drwgs. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Jan. 25-Feb. 8: 
Schweitzer; Fredenthal. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Jan.: Kester. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

De Young Museum 7o Jan. 25: 
Sanders; Venard; Roth. 

Gumps To Jan. 29: Guy; Thomas: 
Tom. 

Museum Jo Jan. 25: Fischinger; 
Lockwood, Rasmusen, Kovarsky; 
To Feb. 1: Bender Coll.; Duncan 
Memor. 

Rotunda Gallery Jo Jan. 31: Enters; 
Hoffman. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum 7o Feb. 8: Wayne; 4 Amer. 
Pirs.; To Feb. 13: Leonardo da 
Vinci Inventions. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. To Jan. 31: Nat'l Mem- 
bers Oils. 

Ringling Museum To Feb. 7: Pup- 
pets; Jan, 25-Feb. 14: Artful Ro- 
coco. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum Jo Feb. 1: Donald Bear 
Memor.; 4 Amer. Ptrs. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Jan.: Langley. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Jan.: Leonardo da Vinci 
Inventions. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Assoc. To Feb. 1: 
tive Art. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum 7o Mar. 1: 
sic Manuscripts. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Jan.: Portraiture in Tulsa. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Jan. 
25: Whistler, Cassatt, Sargent; 
Schoener. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Jan. 25-Feb. 25 
Japanese Ptg. & Sculp., 6th-19th C. 
Phillips Gallery Jan.: Rouault. 
Smithsonian Jo Jan. 28: Cont. India 
Art & Crafts. 

Wash. Univ. Jan.: Peter, 3d. 
Watkins Gallery To Feb. 8: Abram- 
owitz, Elias, Lothar. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Feb. 4: 
son; Walters. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Jan. 25: Whitney Mu- 
seum Weols. & Drwgs. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Feb. 8: Design in In- 
dustry; To Mar. 8: Edward Savage. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. Jan.: Ceramic € Weol. 
Ann’ls. 


Eugene 


Goya. 


Agnes Porter. 


Non-Objec- 


Medieval Mu- 


Jamie- 





NEW YORK CITY 


City of N. Y. (5th at 103) Jan.: 
Winter Fashions, 1821-1921; N. ¥. 
Street Scenes 1852. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Jan. 27- 
Feb. 21: Cont. Fr. Posters. 

Jewish (1109 5th at 92) To Jan. 
31: Katz, Synagogue Art. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To Jan. 
25: Amer. Weols., Drwgs., Prints 
1952; Jan.: Rembrandt; Bresdin ¢ 
Other Masters of the Weid; Art 
Treasures of the Metropolitan. 

Noeee (11W53) To Feb. 15: De 
Stijl. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Feb. 5: Armbruster, Pat- 
terns in Seaweed. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Feb. 8: Artists Equity. 

Scalamandre (20W55) Jan.: Empire 
Period Textiles, 

Solomon R. Guggenheim (1071 5th 
at 87) To Feb. 28: School of Paris. 

Whitney (10W8) To Mar. 1: Mac- 
Iver & Pereira Retrospective. 





GALLERIES 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) 
24: Blatas; Einstein. 
A.A. (63E57) Jan. 19-Feb. 7: 
Carewe. 

A.F.I. (50E34) To Jan. 31: Cher- 
ney. 

Allison (32E57) Jan.: Amer. Pitgs. 
Amer. House (32E52) Jan.: Hand- 
made Papers. 

Argent (67E59) Jan.: Watercolors. 
Artists Equity (13E67) Jan. 26- 
Feb. 14: Abstract Artiste. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Jan. 
29: Raymond. 

A.S.L. (215W57) To Jan. 23: An- 
geloch; Jan. 26-Feb. 6: Groth. 
Babcock (38E57) Jan. 26-Feb. 14: 
Klonis. 

Barbizon, Little (63 at Lex.) Jan.: 
Seale. 
Barbizon - Plaza 
Liberts. 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Jan. 31; Group. 


To dan. 


(101W58) Jan.: 


Borgenicht (65E57) To Jan. $1: 
Moller. 
Burliuk (119W57) Jan. 18-31: 
Leshin,. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Feb. 7: 
Miori. 


Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Jan. 
30: African Art. 

Carstairs (11E57) To Jan. 31: Dali. 
Chapellier (48E57) Jan.: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Columbia Univ. (Avery Library) To 
Feb. 16: Bailey. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan. 30: Louria; Jan. 26-Feb. 13: 
Betts. 


Cooper (313W53) To Jan. 30: 
Virga, 
Copain (50 at list) To Feb. 10: 
Case. 


Coronet (106E60) Jan.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Creative (18E57) To Feb. 11: 
Chapin; Jensen; 2-3 Man Shows. 
Davis (231E60) To Jan. 24: Kwong, 
Touster; Jan. 25-Feb. 14: Kalem. 
Delmonico Hotel (Parlors A & B) 
Jan, 25-Feb. 8: Nat’l Assoc. Women 
Artists. 


Downtown To Jan. 24: 
Marin, 

Durlacher (11E57) To Feb. 7: Ro- 
manticism, 18 C. England. 
Eggleston (161W57) Jan. 19-31: 
Carter, 

Eighth (33W8) To Jan. 25: Fisher; 
Jan. 26-Feb. 8: Bronx Artists Guild. 
Feigl] (601 Mad. at 58) To Jan. 
21: Brichta; Jan. 24-Feb. 7: Mo- 
kady. 

Ferargil (63E57) Jan. 19-Feb. 1: 
Andrews. 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) Jan.: Fr. 
Ptgs. 

Fourth St. Print (145W4) To Feb. 
15: Gardner. 

Fried (6E65) Jan. 19-Feb. 14: Vil- 
jon. 

Friedman (20E49) Jan.: Gaydos. 
Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Jan. 
31: Patrix, Wogenscky. 

Ganso (125E57) To Jan. $31: E. 
Magafan. 

Gentle (51 Grove) To Feb. 15: 
Japanese Prints. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Jan. 
31: Woodward; Jan. 27-Feb. 14: 
“Winter Carnival.” 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Jan. 24: Sculpture; Jan. 27-Feb. 
16: Durfee. 

Grolier (47E60) Jan.; G. B. Shaw 
Manuscripts. 

Hacker (24W58) Jan. 19-Feb. 28: 
Newell. 

Hansa (70E12) To Jan. 24: Stan- 
kiewicz; Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Pasilis. 
Hartert (22E58) Jan.: Group. 


(32E51) 


Heller (108E57) To Jan. 24: Vasi- 
lief; Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Lichtenstein. 
Hewitt (18E69) To Jan. 31: Wilde. 
Hugo (26E55) To Jan. 24: Themal. 
Iolas (46E57) To Jan. 31: Tanning. 
Janis (15E57) To Feb. 14: Fr. 
Masters. 

Johnnes 
Prints. 
Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) To 
Jan. 31: Skowhegan School. 
Kennedy (785 5th at 60) Jan.: 19th 
C. Amer. 

Kleemann (65E57) Jan.: Group. 

Knoedler (14E57) Jo Jan. 24: Isen- 
burger. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Jan. 
24: Gottlieb; Jan. 26-Feb. 14: 
David Smith. 

Kottler (33W58) Jan.: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Jan. 24: 
8 Oregon Artists; Jan. 26-Feb. 14: 
Hartell. 

Layton (28E9) To Jan. 28: “The 
City.” 

Levitt (35E49) To Feb. 1: 
scapes, Seascapes. 

Lion (145E52) Jan.: Pages. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) 
Jan.: Group. 

Lucas (36W47) To Jan. 24: Au- 
dubon. 

Macbeth 
Schucker, 

Midtown (17E57) To Jan. 31: 21st 
Anniversary. 

Mileh (55E57) To Jan. 24: J. Rob- 
inson, 

Myers (1207 6th) Jan.: John My- 
ers. 

Nat'l Academy (1083 5th) Jan. 22- 
Feb. 8; Audubon Artists. 

Nat'l Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) Jo Jan. 
21: Members Ann’l; Jan. 23-Feb. 
12; Watercolors. 

New Age (138W15) Group. 1-5 p.m. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Jan.: 
Group. 

New (63W44) Jan.: Hasegawa. 

Newhouse (15E57) Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Newton (11E57) Jan.: Group. 

N. Y. Cire. Libr. (640 Mad.) Jan.: 
Fr. & Amer. 

Niveau (63E57) Jan. 19-Feb. 28: 
Vlaminck. 

Parsons (15E57) To Jan. 24: Sta- 
mos; Jan. 27-Feb. 14: Congdon. 

Passedoit (121E57) Jan.: 3 British 
Ptrs. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Jan. 
27: Weol. Show. 

Peridot (6E12) Jan.: Crampton. 

Perls (32E58) To Feb. 7: Picasso. 

Perspectives (34E51) Jan.;: Fabrics. 

Portraits (460 Park) Jan.: Group. 

Rehn (683 5th) Jo Jan. 24: Man- 
gravite. 


(127 Macdougal) Jan.; 


Land- 


(11E57) To Jan. 31: 


Roerich Acad. (319W107) Jan.; 
Student Show. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) T7o Jan. 22: 


Delaney; Jan. 26-Feb. 19: Farrug- 
gio. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Jan.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Saidenberg (10E77) Jan. 19-Feb. 
28: Yeats. 

Salmagundi (47 Sth) Jo Jan, 23: 
Ann'l Auction. 

Salpeter (42E57) Jan. 18-31: P. € 
A. Kapp. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Jan. 24: 
Halsey; Jan. 26-Feb, 21: Busa. 
Schaeffer (52E58) Jan. 20-Feb. 7: 
Cont. Spanish Ptgs. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Jan. 
23: Barrett. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Jan.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 

Seligmann (5E57) Jo Jan. 25: Cleve 
Gray. 

Serigraphs (38W57) To Feb. 2: 
“For Children.’ 

Stable (924 7th) Zo Feb. 7: Ist 
Annual, 

Tanager (51E4) To Jan. 25: Graph- 
ics; Jan. 27-Feb. 15: Grillo. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To Jan. 25: Weddige. 

Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Jan. 
24: West; Jan. 27-Feb. 14: Frank- 
enthaler. 


Truman (33E29) To Jan. 31: 
Abrams, Haas. 

Valentin (32E57) To Jan. 31: 
Corinth. 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Jan.: Mod. Fr. 

Village Cent (42W11) 7o Jan. 30: 
Oils. 
Viviano 
Brown. 
Walker (117E57) Jo Feb. 12: Col- 
lectors’ Items. 

Wellons (70E56) To Jan. 31: Eu- 
gene Higgins. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Jan. 
20: Caesar; Jan. 24-Feb.: Stevens. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Jan. 21-Feb. 
21: Marquet. 

Willard (23Y56) Jan.: Seliger. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Jan. 24: 
Ortega. 


(42E57) To Feb. 7: C. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
‘PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD OijL COLORS 
@ ore the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 
@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


America's 12 Most Famous Artists 
will show you how to have } 
a money-making art career! 










SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


Now is the time to plan the advertising 
for your summer classes. For effective ad- 
vertising use Art Digest's school columns. 
Two good reasons for using Art Digest 
for your summer school advertising are: 
one—you will get results; two—Art Digest 
has pioneered in devoting time and space 
to the news of art schools. From the latter 
effort a huge reservoir of prospective art 
students has developed. Why not take 
advantage of this now. 




























John Atherton Fred Ludekens Albert Dorne 


POODEDSSEDOLEDEES TEES EERO RDO NODDERDE SEDER DEL ONERoRESoNDS CET OOREDONS 


Famous Artists Course 
Studio 9-A3, Westport, Conn. 


Please send big illustrated booklet 
about my art career. 





















Free booklet tells you 


For further information write about amazing new 
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EXTRA LARGE PAGE SIZE: 


10x13" 


Above is a photograph—greatly reduced in size—of 
the TOULOUSE-LAUTREC Portfolio showing the famous 
Moulin-Rouge painting. This Portfolio contains nine 
other beautiful color prints as well as many black-and- 
white reproductions of posters, prints and lithographs. 


FOR FRAMING... STUDY... ENJOYMENT 


ERE is one of the most sensational offers ever made and 
we are proud to present this incredible bargain to artists 
and art-lovers everywhere. 


These are no ordinary portfolios. They have won 
world-wide acclaim for containing the finest color prints ever 
published—extra large size—and ready for framing. Art-lovers 
who have seen them are now collecting them as they collect 
recordings of great music, so as to always have on hand for them- 
selves and their children, the great masterpieces of painting of 
the past and present. 


The ten color prints in each portfolio are carefully chosen for 
variety of style and subject matter . . . as well as various mediums 
and techniques. In addition, the compact texts and individual 
commentaries which face each picture—written by outstanding 
authorities—make it possible really to know the great masters and 
to understand the subtleties of their important pictures. 


Here is a treasure of practical ideas for composition, painting 
techniques, and drawing. 


PARTICULARLY HELPFUL FOR THE AMATEUR 


AND PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 


10 Beautiful 


| COLOR 
PRINTS 


in French Style Portfolios. .. 


FOR ONLY 


$ 


At right: Taken 
from the 
DEGAS port- 
folio and fram- 
ed, is the color 
print of The 
Dancing Class. 
All the color 
prints in these 
portfolios may 
easily be re- 
moved for 
framing to 
beautify your 
home, office 

or studio, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


2) 


50 


EACH ° 
PORTFOLIO 


We urge you to mail the coupon now, for our supply is limited. 
. . . Buy one portfolio or the entire set of titles listed in the 
coupon. In either case your money will be refunded if by the 
slightest chance you are not completely delighted ! 


“The unusual quality 
of the color plates 
comes nearer to exact 
reproduction of color 
and brush work than 
any we have seen.” 
ERNEST — 


ditor, 
American Artist Magazine 


TYPICAL ACCLAIM! 


“The next best thing 
to owning the original 
paintings. The brush 
strokes are so distinct 
you can almost feel 
the paint surface.” 
LOUISE BRUNER 
Cleveland News 


“The print and bind- 
ing are in excellent 
taste, and the plates 
get as close to the 
originals as it is pos- 
sible to conceive.” 
JOHN BARKHAM 


ey Review 
of Literature 


HARRY N. ABRAMS, INC., 421 Hudson St., (Dept. 21) New York 14 


Please send me the Portfolios I have checked below at 
$1.50 each. Enclosed please find check or money order. It 
is understood that if I am not completely delighted I will 
return the Portfolios within 10 days and you will refund 
my money. 


CHECK TITLES BELOW 


) DEGAS Cj RENOIR ( CEZANNE (CO FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
[] UTRILLO [) MODIGLIANI [) ROUAULT [7] ITALIAN PAINTING [1] PICASSO 
[] REMBRANDT [) GREAT MASTERPIECES [() BOTTICELL! () VAN GOGH 
[] GAUGUIN [EL GRECO [) FLOWER PAINTING [) TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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CASE v.05 sinh. 04h see ee ZONE NO 








